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Memoir of Mr. Robert Raikes. 
AMONG those who have greatly 
benefitted mankind by wisely oc- 
cupying the leisure of a private 
station, too many are known to 
posterity, only by the extending 
influence of their benevolent pro- 
jects: the minute circumstances 
of personal history, which contri- 
bute so largely to the formation 
of character, were seldom related 
beyond their immediate connexi- 
ong. Such, for all that has yet 
appeared, will be the case respect. 
ing that ornament of our age and 
country, a moral Archimedes, if 
we may be allowed the expression, 
the Inventor of the Sunday School. 
Ropert Raikes was born in 
1735, in the city of Gloucester, 
where his father was a printer, 
and publisher of the Gloucester 
Journal. ‘To his business the son 
Bucceeded, and is said to have 
acquired a competent property. 
Respecting the education of our 
philanthropist, or the events of 
hts earlier years, we have no in- 
formation. Yet the wise and ge- 
herous occupations of his man- 
hood may satisfy us that his youth 
Was neitheradly, nor ill employed. 
Ata period of life when success 
rarely inspires moderation -in the 
Pursuits of fortune, Mr. Raikes 
Temembered the great law of his 
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Christian profession, that no man 
liveth tohimself. lle looked around 
for occasions of disinteresied, yet 
hot unproductive, exertion, and 
found them, near at hand. Pre. 
vention of crimes by instruction 
or reproof, and compassion for 
even justly saflering criminals, were 
united in his idea of Christian be. 
nevolence, which 

To every want, and every woe, 

To guilt itself when in distress, 

The balm of pity wili impart, 

And all relief that bounty can bestow. 

According to the European Mae 
gazine for 1788, (xiv. 315.) 

“The first object which demanded 
his notice was the miserable state of the 
County Bridewell, within the City of 
Gloucester, which, being part of the 
County Gaol, the persons committed by 
the magistrate out of Sessions for petty 
offences associated, through necessity, 
with felons of the worst description, 
with little or no means of subsistence 
from labour; with little, if any, a\low- 
ance from the county, without either 
meat, diink, or clothing; dependent, 
chiefly, on the precarious charity of such 
as visited the prison, whether brought 
thither by business, curiosity or com- 


passion. 


“ To relieve these miserable and for- 
lorn wretches, and to render their situa- 
tion supportable at least, Mr. Raikes 
employed both his pen, his influence 
and his property, to procure them the 
necessaries of life: and finding that 
ignorance was generally the principal 
cause of those enormities v hich broughe 
them to become objects of his notice, 
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;8 Memoir of Mr. Robert Raikes. 
he determined, if possible, to procure a view of this part of the town on a Sua. 
thein Som: mortal and reigious instruc- day, you would be shocked indeed: for 
tion In this he succeeded, by means of then the streetis filled with multitudes of 
bounties and encouragement given to these wretches, who, released on that day 

uch of the prisoners who were able to from cmpioyment, spend their time in 

id; and these, by being directed to noise and riot, playing at chuck, and 
proper books, improved both themselves cursing and swe-ring in a manner so 
and their fellow prisoners, and aflorded horrid, as to convey to any serious mind 
great encouragement to persevere in the an idea of hell rather than any other 
benevolent design. He then procured place. We have a worthy clergyman, 
for them a supply of work, to preclude said she, curate of our parish, who has 
every excuse and temptation to idle- put some of them to school; hut upon 
ness.” the Sabbath, they are all given up to 
Mr. Raikes could not pursue follow their inclinations without ies 
his generous purpose, towards these di reve war wll oe wey ge aban- 
doned themselves. have no idea of in- 
forlorn outcasts from civilized life, stilling into the minds of their children 
without many serious reflections. principles to which they themselves are 

His mind must have been pecu. eer ry gers. 
were , oliad : , “ This conversation suggested to me, 
lian ly ailected with the sad conse. that it would be at le:st a harmless at 
tempt, if it were productive of no good, 
or rather the total absence, of should some little plan be formed to 
opportunities for early instruction check this deplorable profenation of the 
; 1 Sabbath. I then enquired of the woman, 
if the:e were any decent well-disposed 
women in the neighbourhood, who kept 
ject, the success of which he lived schools for teaching to read. 1 presently 
tosce extending, probably ~ beyond was directed to four. To these | applied, 
cath neal and made an agreement with them, to 
receive as many children as I should send 
ipa upon the Sunday, whom they were to 
invention of the Sunday halt hool, instruct in reading, and in the church 
and the just and liberal views of catechism, For this 1 engaged to pay 

l ro. 
the Inventor, cannot be described them each a shilling for their day $ em- 
ot : ployment. ‘The women seemed pleased 
so well as by himself. The fol. with the proposal. I then waited on 
lowing Ictter from Mr. Raikes was the clergyman before mentioned, and 
addressed to an enquirer in the imparted to him my plan. He was so 
North of Enelind, and by him much satisfied with the idea, that he en- 
° gazed to lend his as-istance, by goimg 
; round to the schools on a Sunday aiter- 
Magazine for 1804. (\ 54. p 410). noon, to examine the progress that was 
“Sir. “Gloucester, Nov. 25\1 "33 |, made, and to enforce order and decorum 
“ My friend, the Mayor, has just among such a set of little heathens. 

communiated to me the letter which “ This, Sir, was the commencement 
u have honoured him with, enguiring of the plan. It is now alout three years 


quences arising from the neglect, 


among the poor. Ile was thus 
prepared to indulge a second pro. 


his most sanguine expe ctations. 
‘The circumstances which led to the 


communicated to the Genth man’s 


into the nature of the Sunday Schools. since we began, and I could wish you 
the begining of thi, scheme was en- were here to make enquiry into the ef- 
tirely owing to accident. Some business fect. A woman who lives in a lane 

diny me one morning into thesuburbs where I had fixed a school, cold me some 


uty, where the lowest of the peo- time ago, that the place was quite a 
whe are principally employed in the heaven upon Sundays, compared to what 
wayutsctory chiefly reside, I was it used to be. The numbers who have 
ich ith concern at secing a growp of learned to read and say their catechism 
dren, wretchecly ragged, at play in are so great that I am astonished at it 
He street. | asked an inhabitant whe- Upon the Sunday afternoon, the mis- 
ther those ch dren belonged to that prrt tresses take their scholars to church, a 
of the town, and lamented their misery place into which neither they nor their 
and idleness. Al Sir, said the woman ancestors ever entered, with a view t@ 


to whom I was sy aking, could you take the glory of God. But what is yet more 


i-_ — 





extraordinary, within this month, these 
little ragamu'‘hins have in great numbeis 
taken it into their heads to fre vent the 
early morning pravers, which are held 
every morning at the cathedral at seven 
o'clock. I believe there were near fifty 
this morning. They assemble at the 
house of one of the mistresses, and walk 
before her to church, two and two, in as 
much order as a company of soldiers. 
Jam generally at church, and after ser- 
vice they all come round me to make 
their bow . and if any avimosities have 
arisen, to make their complaints. ‘The 
great principle | inculcate, is, to be kind 
and good-natured to each other: not to 
provoke one another; to be dutiful to 
their parents; not to oflend God by 
eursing and swearing; and such little 
plain precepts as ali may comprehend. 
As my profession is that of a printer, | 
have printed a little book, which I give 
amongst them: and some friends of 
mine, subscribers to the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowlcadge, sometimes 
make me a present of a parcel of Bibles, 
Testaments, &c. which | distribute as 
rewards to the deserving. The success 
that has attended this scheme has in 
duced one or two of my friends to adopt 
the plan, and set up Sunday Schools in 
other parts of the city, and now a whole 
parish has taken up the ob.ect; so that 
I flatter myself in time the good effects 
will appear so conspicuous as to become 
gencraily adopted. The number of chil- 
dren at present thus engaged on the Sab 
bath are between two and three hundred, 
and they are increasing every weck, as 
the benefit is universally seen. I have 
endeavoured to enzage the clergy of my 
acquaintance that reside in their parishes, 
One has entered into the scheme with 
great fervour ; and it was in order to ex 
cite others to follow the example, that | 
inscrted in my paper the paragraph 
which I suppo-e you saw « opied into the 
London papers. I cannot express to you 
the pleasure I often receive, in discover- 
Ng genius and innate good dispositions, 
among this little multicut. It is hota- 
Hizing in human nature. 1 have often, 
too, the sati-faction of receiving thanks 
parents, for the reiormation they 
Perceive in their children. Often I have 
given them kind admonitions, which | 
always do in the mildest and gentlest 
manner, ‘The going among them, doing 
em little kindne sses, distributing tritlin2 
towards, and ingratiating myself with 
™, | hear, have given pie an ascen- 
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dancy, greater than I ewer could have 
umagined; for [ am told by their mis- 
tresses that they are very much afraid of 
my displeasure. If you ever pass through 
Gloucester, I shali be happy to pay my 
respects to you, and to shew you the 
effects of this effort at civilization, If the 
glory of God be promoted in any, even 
the smallest degree, society musi reap 
some benefit. If good seed be sown in 
the mind, at an early period of human 
life, though it shews itself not again for 
many years, it may please God, at some 
tuture period, to cause it to spring up, 
and to bring forth a plentcous harvest. 
“ With regard to the rules adopted, I 
only require that they come to the school 
on Sunday as clean as possible. Many 
were at first cdererret because (hey 
wanted decent clothing, but I could no 
undertake to supply this defect. I argue, 
therefore, if you can loiter about, wth 


out shoes, and in a ragged coat, you may 
as well come to school, and learn whac 
may tend to your good in that gar. 1 
reject none on that footing Ali that { 

cc, and 


require, are clean hands, clean face, an 
the hair cornbed ; al you have ne clean 
shirt, come in that which you have on. 
The want of decent apparel, at fir:t, 
kept great numbers at a distance, but 
they now begin to grow wiser, and ail 
are pressing to learn. I have had the 
good luck to procure places for some 
that were deserving, which has been of 
great use. You will understand that 
these children are jrom six vears old to 
12 or 14. Boys and wirls above this 
ace, who have bye en rotal y undisciplined, 
are generally too refiactory for this go- 
vernment. A reformation in society 
seems to me only pra ticable by esta- 
blishing notices of duty and proectical 
habits of order and decorum at an early 
stage. But whither am I ranning? [am 
ashamed to see how much | have tres- 
passed on your patience ; but I thoughe 
the most complete idea of Sunday 
Schools, was to be conveyed to you by 
telling what first suggested the thought. 
The same sentiments would have arisen 
in your mind had they happened to have 
been called forth, as they were suzgested 
to ne 

“T have no doubt that you will find 
ereat improvement to be made on this 
pan. The minds of men have taken 
great hold on that prejudice, that we 
are to do nothing on ‘he Sabbath-day, 
which may be deemed labour, and there- 
fore we are to be excused lrow all ap: 
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plication of mind as well as body. The 
reoung out this prejudice is the point I 
aim at as my favourne object. Our Sa- 
viour takes particular pains to manifest 
that whatever tended to promote the 
health and happiness of our fellow- 
creatures, were sacrifices peculiarly ac- 
ce} table on that day. 

“| do not think I have written so 
long a letter for some years. But you 
will excuse me; my heart is warm in 
the cause. 
reformation most requisite in this king- 
dom. Let our patriots employ them- 
selves in rescuing their countrymen from 
that d spotism, which tyrannical pas- 
sions and inclinations exercise 
over them, and they wil find that true 
liberty and national welfare are more 
essentially promoted, than by any reform 
in parliament. 

* As often as I have attempted to con- 
clude, new idea has ariven. ‘This 
iS strange, as Lam writing to a person 
whom | never have, and perhaps never 
may see; but I have felt that we think 
alike 1 shall therefore only add my ar- 
dent wishes, that your views of promot- 
ing the happiness of society may be at- 
tended with every possible success, con- 
scious that your own internal enjoyment 
will thereby be considerably advanced. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Yours, &c. 
**R, Races,” 


vicious 


sore 


Mr. Rake s had very soon occae 
sion to answer another enguiry 
** trom Bradtord in Yorkshire.’ 
iis lett r, Which is dated **Glou-. 
June 5, 1784.” will be 
found in the New Annual Register 
for 1785, (212.) and agrees, in 
substance with the loregomng, Yet 


cestler, 


the following passages may serve 
to complete the interesting infor. 
mation, wpon the subject of the 
Sunday School, the last which we 


can reccive, trom the Inventor 


himself. 


** I went round to the parents to re- 
monstrate with them on the melancholy 
consequences that must ensue from so 
fatal a neglect of their children’s morals. 
They alleged, that their poverty ren- 
dered them incapable of cleaning and 
clothing thcir children fit to appear ei- 
sher at schcol or at church; but this 


I think this is the kind of 
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objection was obviated by a remark. 
that if they were clad in a garb fr: 
appear in the streets, I should not think 
it improper for a school calculated to 
admit the poorest and most neglected,— 
Many children began to shew talents 
for leaining, and a desire to be taucht. 
Little rewards were distributed among 
the mest diligent; this excited an emu- 
lation. Certain boys who are distins 
guished by their decent behaviour, are 
appointed to super. ntend the conduct of 
the rest, and make report of those that 
swear, call names, or interrupt the com. 
fort of the other boys in their neigh- 
bourhood. When quarrels have arisen, 
the aggressor is compelled to ask pardon, 
and the offended is enjoined to forgive, 
The happiness that must arise to all 
from a kind, good-natured behaviour, is 
Often inculcated, 

“ This mode of treatment has pro 
duced a wonderful change in the man- 
ners of these little savages. I cannot 
give a more striking instance than I re. 
ceived the other day from Mr, Church, 
a considerable manufacturer of hemp 
and flax, who employs great numbers of 
these children, I asked him whether 
he perceived any alteration in the poor 
children he e:nploved.’—* Sir,’ says he, 
‘the change could not have been more 
extraordinary in my opinion, had they 
been transformed from the shape of 
wolves and tygers to that of men. In 
temper, dispos.tion and manners, they 
could hardly be said to differ from the 
brute creation. But since the establish- 
ment of the Sunday Schools, they have 
scenied anxious to shew that they are 
not the ignorant, illiterate cre tures they 
were ey In short, | never cen- 
ceived that a reformation so singulat 
could have been effected among the set 
of untutored beings I employed.’” 


) 


It appears, from the first letter 
of Mr, Raikes, that the Sunday 
School originated in 1780. For 
three years, the schools eradually 
extended in his neighbourhood, 
to which they appc ar then to have 
been confined, and where several 
clergymen, besides the Curate 
mentioned by Mr. R., very laudae 
bly contributed to the success of 
the scheme, by their personal at 
tentions. The report of that suc 
cess, in and about Gloucester, 





could not fail to draw attention 
from other parts of England. In 
1784, the plan was adopted in 
Yorkshire, by several manufac- 
turing towns. In Leeds, 1800 
children were speedily collected. 

In 1785 was established, in 
London, a ** Society for the sup- 
port and encouragement of Sun- 
day Schools,” by donations of 
suitable books, or rendering them 
of easy purchase, also by remu- 
nerating teachers in districts too 
poor to reward them, ‘This insti. 
tution was zealously supported by 
Members of the Established Church 
and Nonconformists of every de- 
nomination. Sunday Schools were 
opencd, under the patronage of the 
Society, in the environs of Lon- 
don, at the close of this year 
(1785), at Kennington, superin- 
tended by the Rev. Mr. Swaine, 
and at Stoke Newington, by Mr. 
Hoare (G. Mag. 55, 1036); the 
first-named gentleman a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, 


the other one of the society of 


Friends, 

Clergymen of rank now did 
themselves honour by advocating 
this cause. Among these, the 
Rev, Dr, Kaye, Dean of Lincoln, 
was distinguished by a ‘* Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Nottingham.” 
This Charge entered so justly into 
the design and tendency of the 
Institution, that we make no apo. 
logy for the following quotation. 

“ The divine goodness seems to have 
pouted out to the present age a mea- 
sure sO peculiarly comprehensive in the 
advantages which it holds out to society, 
that it appears formed to counteract the 
evil propensities of these days and to 
Prevent them from being injurious to 
Succeeding generations; which folds, 
my brethren, within its benevolent 
we every sect of Christianity, every 
*écription of mankind. The measure 
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which appears to me to possess this in- 
valuable antidote to the poisonous mane 
ners of this depraved age, 18 the esta- 
blishment of Sunday Schools. The power 
and efficacy of these institutions reach 
to such extent of situation and of num- 
bers, as no other mode of improvement 
can possibly equal. Having anxiously 
watched their infancy, and attended to 
their progress, I have thought their prin- 
ciples the most unequivocal, and their 
influence the most extensive, that can 
be employed in the cause of general re- 
formation, Nor will the benefit be con- 
fined to the childrea;—it will in pore 
tantly affect the manners of the fami- 
lies, and even of the neighbourhood to 
which they belong. 

“ In the larger towns the obligation 
of these establishmen@: is more strongly 
marked; but lam persuaded that there 
are few parishes where there will not be 
found children to be benefitted by these 
institutions. And in manufacturing es- 
tablishments they who profit by the 
labour of such poor children will, we 
trust, universally recompence them with 
this humane return; since the children 
they employ on the days of labour are 
thereby deprived of the advantage of 
every other improvement. This object, 
my reverend brethren, I own to you, is 
neirest my heart, in my present com- 
murication with you. You cannot em- 
ploy your influence in more humanity 
to individuals, and more patriotism to 
your country, than by giving it every 
assistance and protection in your power,” 
—G. Mag. 1786, vol. lvi. 257. 

At the same time, the Rev. Mr, 
Hearne, one of the Rectors of 
Canterbury, exerted himself zeal. 
ously among the indigent popula. 
tion of that place. <A very grati- 
fying account of his success was 
given by him in a letter addressed 
to the Dean of Canterbury, Dr, 
Horne, afterwards Bishop of Nor. 
wich, who interested himself in 
this cause. The letter is preserved 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1786 (V. 56, p. 257), and also 
given in the Selections from that 
Magazine just published (V. ili, 
115), and is well worthy of pers 
usal. Mr. H. candidly states his 

, ’ 
constant use of Dr, Watts’s Songs 
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in the Schools, and the counte. 


nance he received from a ** Dis. 
senter” and a ** Quaker.”*” About 
this time it was estimated that no 
less than 250,000 children, in dif. 
ferent parts of England, were un. 
der instruction by Sunday Schools. 

The late Bishop Porteus, then 
Bishop of Chester, recommended 
the formation of Sunday Schools 
ian bis exte: sive This 
prelate had early conceived a very 
favourable opinion of the plan, 
as we are informed, in his Life 
just published, and in several in. 
stances privately encouraged it. 

‘* But, as an act of prudence, he de- 
termined not to give it the sanction of 
his public approbation, till, as | 


diocese, 


he ob- 
serves, * time and experience, and more 
accurate enquiry, had enabled him to 
form a more decided judgment of its 
real value, and its probable effects,’ 
When, however, repeated information 
from various quarters, and particularly 
from some of the largest manufacturing 
towns in his diocese, had convinced him 
that such institutions, wherever the ex- 
periment had been fairly tried, had pro- 
duced, and could not fail to produce, if 
discreetly regulated, essential benefit, he 
no longer hesitated in promoting them 
generally throughout his diocese. With 
this view, as the wisest and most effec. 
tual mode of giving publicity to his sen- 
timents, he addressed to his clergy a 
very excellent letter, containing, in a 
short compass, a plain, temperate, and 
judicious exposition of the advantages 
of Sunday Schools, and of the rules by 
which they should be conducted.”"— 
Life of Bishop Portcus, P-93-— 

: [his patronage of Sunday 
Schools, by the late Bishop of 
London, appears much more in 
character, than the caution, from 
Which he at first withheld his 
public support. Considering his 
opmion of the scheme, and that 
ut originated with a man after bis 
own heart, in church matters, it 
is wonderful, that while thousands 
Were perishing “ for lack of know- 
» » 29 > . " 

ledge,’ he could hesitate to em. 
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ploy any influence which his pub. 
- Clera 


e 


lic station afforded to urg 
and Laity 
Sahbhath.day 


thus fo do gi 
: The 
bis dat qua clo dat. is bere pecus 
harly applicable. 

On this occasion, the late Mr, 
Thowas Christie, whose name oc. 
curs 1 the Repository, (p. 129, 
15Q.) should not be 
That gentleman, during the course 
of a liberal education in Scotland, 
where he once designed the medi- 
cal profession, had composed Es- 
says on a varicty of subjects, A 
volume of these he published in 
1789, under the title of * Mis. 
cellanies: Philosophic al, Medical 
and Moral.” 
** [lints respecting the state and 
education of the people.” Having 
complained that ** too great ea- 
verness in interior manufactures, 
obstructs the formation of human 
minds, the greatest of all mange 
factures,” he a 
part, at least, of the Sunday may 
be usefully employed in instruct. 
ing those who will not goto church, 
and indeed cannot be expected to 


¥G OF) | 


trite adage, 


lorgotten, 


The Sd cousists of 


propose S that * 


go, because they can neither r ad, 
write nor understand.” He adds, 

“ Since these remarks were first writ- 
ten, a grand and extensive plan has been 
set on foot in Englind, by Mr. Raikes 
of Gloucester, for the education of the 
common people. It will easily be une 
derstood that I allude to the institution 
of Sundav Schools. It is with infinite 
satisfaction, that I find so many eminent 
and excellent persons have now engage’ 
in promoting these, and that the a 
effects flowing from them are oar 
beyond all expectation. Excellent » * 
Raikes! May thy benevolent example 
be universally followed! Thou a 
raised the depressed human mind, aa 
given light to those who sat in rig a" 
The blessing of them that were is 
to perish shall come upon thee; ri of 
people who were destroyed for lac x 
knowledge shall celebrate shy 54m 
P. 214. 
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Mr. Christie adds, that ** en- 
lightened politicians throughout 
Europe, are gencrally beginning 
to adopt the same sentiments.,”’ 
He mentions a work which he had 
lately met with, entitled Vwes pa- 
triotiques sur L'education du peu- 
ple; @ Lyon, 1783, 12mo. ‘The 
following is a translation by Mr. 
C. of a passage of that work, in 
enswer to Rousseau’s objection to 
the education of the poor. It is 
curious, as a specimen of a publi. 
cation, for the people, iu France, 
so early as 1783, and too closely 
connected with our subject for its 
insertion to require an apology, 

“ How, without some instruction, 
shall they learn to conform themselves 
to their situation, to lessen the number 
of its difficulties by industry, to miti- 
gate them by resignation, or sometimes 
to rise above that unfortunate condit! nN, 
into which the chance of their birth has 
thrown them ? lteach the rich, say you, 


to make a proper use of their riche 

but what can | teach the poor man ? 
Much—not to mate a bad use of his 
poverty; not to make it a pretence for 


giving himself up to beggary and idle 
ness; or for making free with the for 

tune of others: lastly, to pay his coun- 
try that tribute with his strength, which 
another pays with his gold. Do not 
then consider this as the least useful 
task. Whether ill or well educated, the 
rich Can always lav out their money, 
and it is of little consequence to society, 
whether the tavern keeper or the jewel 
ler is the mean of circulating it. But 
is italso indifferent in what 1 anner the 
poor Man employs his hands ? !s :t the 
same thing to society, whether he sprin- 
kles the furrows of the plains with the 
Sweatof his brow, or drenches the high- 
Ways with the blood of the traveller ? 

0 speak with propriety, it is the poor 
Man, it is the common people ; who have 
most need of education.” P. 216. 


This is 1 cessarily rathera Me. 
Moir of Sunday Schools than of 
their fuventor. ‘These now enjoyed 
SUch general countenance, that it 
Would be useless to seek farther 
after their early patrons. If any 
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great men waited, even longer than 
Bishop Porteus, who, it appears, 
was satisfied as a man while he 
hesitated asa Bishop, they reserved 
to themselves only the very 
task to 


Casy 


“" 
~ 


Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale. 


It will be recollected that Mr. 
Raikes, in his letter (p. 580.) has, 
in rather disparaging terms, spoken 
of ** patriots,” and “ a reform it 
Parliament,” a question then much 
agitated, and which William Pitt, 
‘the greatstatesman now nomore,” 
had not yet found it quite conve. 
nient to abandon, though he was 
preparing to kick down the ladder 
by which he ascended, Mr. R. 
probably had not turned his atten 
tion to political subjects, or he 
would have perceived how he was 
doing more than any other indivi. 
duel to perfect the design of the 
* Patriots.” For, by rescuing his 
“ countrymen” from the ** despo. 
tism of tyrannical passions and 
vicious imclinations,” he was gra- 
dually removing the only objec- 
tion which could be endured, 
under a free and equal govern. 
ment, against a representation the 
most extensive, Nor, in the mean 
time, could he have been so easily 
satisfied, without attempting every 
practicable ** Reform in Parlia- 
ment,” had he observed in how 
many instances, under the present 
representative system, Election 
must unavoidably become 


a market vile 
Of slaves self-barter’d. 





=--—- 


‘The ** patriots,” as they are 
sometimes called in derision, may 
challenge a comparison with their 
warmest opponents on the ground 
of attention to every useful project 
which has done honour to the age. 
While they have pursued political 
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improvements, as they ought to ther part of his Charge, supposed 
have done, they have not lett the the race of objectors to the in. 
others uadone., [tis remarkable tellectual and moral culture of 
that after the plan of Mr. Raikes the poor, almost extinct. They, 
had been making for fourteen years however, survived in these riters, 
a generally applauded progress, who were ably, though easily, an. 
an alarm was excited against it, swered, especially by Clerieus, 
chiefly on account of its encou- (V. 68, p.32.) who charges such 
ragement by political Reformers, objectors with “ being instrumental 
to whose views, misrepresented by in taking from the poor that key of 
ignorance Or interest, it was sup- knowledge which was given to them 
posed peculiarly favourable, — by Christ himself, before it was 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine bestowed on the rich.” 

for 1797, (V.67, p. 819) ap- We know of no Jater published 
peared a writer, with the signature opposition to the plan of Mr. 
of Eusebius, and understood to Raikes, who lived to sce his be. 
be a clergyman. [lis letter dis- nevolent purposes advanced, to al 
plays prejudices unworthy of a incalculable extent, by the facili. 
liberal schoiar. He decides that ties lately afforded to the educa- 
** a man of no literature will sel. tion of the poor. The report of 
dom attempt to form insurrections the Sunday-School Society in April 
or plan an idle scheme for the last is worthy of being here pre. 
reformation of the state.” He served, premising that it can only 
** therefore concludes, that the display a partial and perhaps not 
Sunday School is in reality proe the most considerable view of the 
ductive of no valuable advantage,” progress of Sunday Schools. 

and * ought to be exploded as BO ete, the commensnent of Ob 
vain and chimerical invention of Institution, 285,672  Spelling-books, 
a visionary projector.’? Eusebius 62,166 Testaments, and 7,714 Bibles, 
was aided (V. 68, p. 31.) by one have been distributed to g,348 schools, 


ron ¢ a containing upwards of 270,000 scholars. 
who signed himself “a Fric 5 | : 
a Friend to Besides which, the sum of 4,1761. Os sd. 


the Established Church, and a has been paid to teachers, in places 
wellewishertoall mankind; though where they could not be otherwise 0d- 
an enemy to every thing that looks tained.” Prot. Dis. Almanack, 1811. 
like mischief or rebellion.” This P. 22. 
writer would substitute Saturday Mr. Raikes appears to have been 
for Sunday Schools, that the highly favoured in the circum- 
* employments on the Sabbath” stances of his death, which bap- 
may be ** not of a worldly, but pened April 5, 1811, in his native 
entirely of a religious nature.’? city of Gloucester, without any 
If ** the Clergy are allowed and previous indisposition, and in bis 
requested to superintend and di- 76th year. Thus he came to 
rect, it is hoped that the minds Ais grave in a full age, and might, 
of children will not be poisoned, surely, have solaced his life's de- 
as they have been sometimes, with cline with the promise of his great 
tracts published for the use of Exemplar— Blessed art thou, for 
Sunday Schools.” these cannot recompense thee, but 
The Dean of Lincoln, whem thou shalt be recompensed at the 


we quoted (p. 581.), had, in ano- resurrection of the just. 




















































Should the period everarrive when, 
as the Spectator (No. 610) conjec- 
tured of superior beings, mankind 
shall esteem “* the evening walk of a 
wise man more illustrious than the 
march of a general at the head of 
a hundred thousand men,” the 
name of Robert Ratkes cannot fai! 
to receive public honours. But 
nations are ** slowly wise and 
meanly just.”?” We expend our 
marble on war-ministers and their 
military machines, ‘* worthies,”’ 
according to the poet, 

Who count it glorious to subdue 

By conquest far and wide, to over-run 

Large countries, and in ftelds great bat- 
tles win, 

Great cities by assault; 

while we have little to bestow on 

renown acquired, 

Without ambition, war or violence, 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent. 

Yet the name of Robert Raikes 
will not be soon forgotten among 
those who have diffused light over 
the dark places of the earth, full 
of the habitations of cruelty. Nor, 
comparing what he found with 
what he left, as to provisions for 
the education of the people, will 
it be deemed extravagant if we 
apply to the Inventor of the Sun- 
day School, the line inscribed, in 
the Cathedral of the Metropolis, 
to the memory of its great Archi. 
tect, 


Si monumentum quarris, circumspice.* 
N. L. T. 





Brief Account of Mr. Thomas 
Christie. 
Sir, May 2, 1811. 
The late Mr. Thomas Christie, 
mentioned by his uncle in your 
M. Rep. for March, (p. 129) de- 


——— 


“* “Ifyou would see his monument, 
k around,” 
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serves, I think, a further notice, 
especially on account of some of 
the pursuits to which he attached 
himself. I had a very slight ac- 
quaintance with that yentleman, 
having met him in 1792, when we 
were both young men, among the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, 
whom the events of that period 
brought together. Of his per- 
sonal history, however, I know 
nothing but what I have derived 
from the Obituary of the Gent. 
Mag. (1797, vol. 07 pp. 252 and 
345.) and of which the following 
is the substance. 

Tuomas Curistie was the 
son of a merchant of Montrose, 
and first employed in his father’s 
counting house. Preferring the 
medical profession, he became a 
pupil of Dr. Simons, of Westmin« 
ster, and afterwards passed two 
winters at the University of Edin- 
burgh. He was at this period a 
correspondent of Lord Buchan, 
Dr. Simons and Mr. John Nichols. 
‘Travelling to the Continent for 
improvement, I apprehend, in the 
professiun he had adopted, he 
passed some time at Paris, from 
which he returned on accepting 
an offer to become a partner in @ 
mercantile house in London, and 
in consequence relinquished his 
medical pursuits. 

In 1789, Mr. Christie published, 
without his name, in 1 vol. 12mo0, 
‘¢ Miscellanies; Philosophical, 
Medicaland Moral. vol.i” In 1790, 
he printed a ‘* Sketch of the New 
Constitution of France,” in two 
large folio sheets, inscribed to the 
Duke of Rochefoucault. In Dec. 
1792, he returned to Paris, having 
the same year married a lady who 
survived him. At Paris, he found 
the new constitution new-model}- 
ed, and was engaged by the Na- 
4F 
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tional Assembly to execute the 
English part of a Polyglot edition 
of their last Constitution which 
was to be printed ineight languages. 
In 1793. Mr. Christie bad return. 
ed to England and published, in 
answer to Burke, “ Letters on the 
Revolution of France, and the 
New Constitution established by 
the National Assembly.’’ Some 
time after, he took a voyage on 
commercial objects to Surinam, 
where he died in October 1796. 
His age is not mentioned, but I 
think he could scarcely have ex- 
ceeded, if he had reached, forty 
years, N.N. 





History of the Congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters, Hanover 
Square, Newcastle. 

(Concluded from p. 517.) 

The congregation appear to have 
been some time before they made 
choice of a pastor; for the new 
chapel was not opened till March 
26, 1727, when Dr. Ebenezer 
Lawrence, from Newcastle under 
Line (son of Mr. Samuel Law- 
rence, of Namptwich*), who pro- 
bably had previously preached 
in the old meeting house, and been 
accepted, addressed the congrega- 
iion from the words (2. Tim. iv. 
22) ** The Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit.” And itis ear. 
nestly hoped that the amiable 
spirit of the gospel of Jesus Clirist 
will always continue to animate 
the breasts and direct the conduct 
of its members, in their intercourse 
with each other, and with soci. 
ety at large ! 

Dr. Lawrence did not come to 





* Mentioned with 


eat respect in th 
lives of Philip and y Henry, 


Matthew Henry. 
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settle in Newcastle till the July 
followingt ; nor his family till Feb, 
1728. Like his predecessor Dr, 
Gilpin, he practised medicine: 
but he did not long continue g 
resident in this town; for havin 
received a call to succeed Mr, 
Daniel Wilcox, in Monkwell 
street, London, he removed thither 
in 1733, and continued the minis. 
ter of that place till within a few 
months of his death in 1760, The 
celebrated Dr. James Fordyce had 
a few months before been chosen 
his colleague and successor, and 
preached his Funeral Sermon; 
2 composition, which exhibits 
more, perhaps, of the striking pe. 
culiarities of that eloquent, but 
not always correct, preacher, than 
any of his other works. 

On the removal of Dr, Law. 
rence, the congregation, with great 
propriety, set apart a day to 
be religiously kept previous to 
their consultation on the choice 
of a minister; on which oc. 
casion Mr. Wilson preached an 
excellent sermon, which was pub- 
lished, under the title of “‘ Charity, 
asa Rule of conduct in the affairs 
of a Religious Society, explained 
and recommended.” The result 
of their deliberations was the 
choice of the Rev. Richard Roger- 
son, then a minister at Alcester, 
in Warwickshire. Of the place of 
this gentleman's birth or education, 
I] have ‘obtained no certain par. 
ticulars. He had a brother, the 
Rey. Josiah Rogerson, @ minister 
of great abilities and character at 
Derby, who particularly disun- 





+He was succeeded at Newcastle 
under Line by the Rev. W. Willets; of 
whotn sce Toulmin’s Life of Bovrt. 


Appendix, 
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guished himself as an assertor of 
the right of private judgment, in 
the controversy which took place 
in those parts on the occasion of a 
Mr. Joseph Rawson, of Notting- 
ham, being excluded from com. 
munion by his minister, Mr. Sloss, 
on account of some difference of 
opinion between them concerning 
the doctrine of the Trinity*. 

[Mr. Rogerson married, dur- 
ing his residence here, a Miss 
Holliday, and thus became near- 
ly connected with one of the 
principal families which at that 
time, were members of the con- 
gregation, the Carrs of Dunston 
Hill, A sister of this lady had 
married the Rev. ‘Thomas Walker, 
M.A. a very eminent minister, 
first at Cockermouth, afterwards 
at Durham, and lastly at Mill. 
Hill Chapel, in Leeds, where he 
died in the year 1764, greatly 
lamented by all who knew him, 
This congregation has the honour 
of reckoning among its members 
in their early life, as well this 
géntlemen, as also’ his nephew, 
Mr. George Walker, F. R. S., with 
whose merits the world at large 
is so well acquainted, and with 
whose brilliant talents as exercised 
in the pulpit we have often been 
edified and delighted¢. Mr. Tho- 
mas Walker published nothing but 
an animated Preface to a Sermon 
on Personal Religion, preached by 
a Mr. George Bruce, formerly 
minister at the Garth Heads in 
this town, and afterwards at Dun- 
bar'in Scotland; and a Sermon 
on the True Nature and Object of 


<tee 





* The witdle affair is circumstantially 
in Dr. Taylor’s masterly Defence 
of the Common Rights of Christans. 
+ For a spirited character of him by 
Wakefield, who knew him at 
Nottingham, see the Life of the latter. 





Christian Worship, preached at 
the opening of the New Chapel at 
Wakefield, of which my father was 
atterwards the minister for more 
than thirty years.] 

With Mr. Rogerson and Mr. 
Wilson the congregation continued 
in great harmony ull the death of 
the latter in the year 1751: about 
two years previous to which he 
had published a Funeral Sermon 
on the death of his friend Mr. Joe 
seph Airey, who departed this 
lite Feb, 2. 1749, under the fo]. 
lowing title—** ‘| he Sucial Virtues 
of a Good Man represented and 
his happy End accounted for.” In 
it he gives a very high character 
of the deceased ; but, from all the 
accounts that are preserved of him, 
not higher than he was entitled to. 
He was the elder brother of Mr. 
Thomas Airey, with most of the 
members of whose large family 
we have been, and with some still 
are personally connected. He 
left behind him no family: his 
widow, Mrs. Ruth Airey, survived 
him many years, and at her death 
in 1767, bequeathed 200/. the 
yearly interest of which was to be 
applied, one half towards the 
minister’s salary, and the other 
to the suppurt of the charity- 
school. 

Whén this useful institution was 
first established I have not been 
able to ascertain; but it is, pro. 
bably, of very long standing: and 
it is hoped that the benevelent and 
pious intentions of our ancestors 
towards the successive generations 
of poor youth as they arise, will 


continue to be respectfully and- 


effectually imitated. 


On the death of Mr. Wilson, 
the Rev. Samuel Lowthion, then. 


of Penrith, was invited as Mr. 
Rogerson’s assistant. He was 
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educated at the academy of Dr. 
Caleb Rotheram, of Kendal, an 
institution to which the Dissenters 
of the last age were indebted for 
some of their most respectable and 
learned ministers*. Mr. Lowthi- 
on’s pulpit talents, as many will 
remember, were very striking: his 
mode of conducting the public 
devouons of the congregations was 
uncommonly fervent, serious, and 
impressive; his «discourses were 
judicious and highly animated ; 
superior to the fear of man, he 
followed Truth wherever she led 
him, and communicated the re. 
sult of his « nquries into the doc. 
tr CS, duties and prospecis held 
forth in the scriptures, without 
concealment or disguise, toa peo. 
ple who, he was happy to know, 
did by no means grudge him the 
liberty which he assumed, but 
freely heard what he ficely de- 
clared, even though they might 
not always go along with him in 
the deductions to which his re. 
searches led him : allowing to their 
minister the full exercise of that 
right which they claimed for them. 
selves, of examining and judging, 
In matters of religion, every one 
for himself. This liberal conduct 
he strongly recommends to other 
societies and to Christians in gene 
eral, in an excellent sermon, which 
he preached (August 26, 1756) 
at the ordination of the Rev. Caleb 
Rotheram, his tutor’s son and suc. 
cessor at Kendal, and afterwards 
published at the unanimous re. 
quest of the ministers and people 
who heard it. And he records 





* For an account of Dr. Rotheram, 
and his pupils, see the Monthly Re- 
pository for 1810, Vol. v. pp, 217. gar. 
425. 405. 
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his grateful and honourable testi. 
mony tothe conduct of this chureh 
in particular, in the dedication of 
his Funeral Sermon for Mr. tog. 
erson; a testimony which may 
they long continue to deserve! 

On Mr. Rogerson’s death jn 
1760, Mr. Lowthion became the 
sole minister, and continued so 
till his death in 1780, after having 
been twenty-eight years connected 
with this congregation. Durin 
this period he published three more 
sermons: one on the death of the 
Rev. Joseph Wilkinson, of North 
Shields, in which he had an op. 
portunity of contrasting the unkind 
treatment which that gentleman 
had met with from some persons of 
a more narrow spirit with the genes 
rous conduct of his own friends; 
another on the day of thanksgiving 
for the peace of 1763; and a third 
delivered before the Protestant 
dissenting ministers who met at 
Alnwick, June 14th, 1764, to in 
stitute a scheme for the relief of 
their widows and orphans, which 
has been productive of the greate 
est benefit ; and afterwards, with 
some alterations, to this congre 
gation, on their first annual col- 
lection for the institution, to which 
they have ever since continued 
among the chief benefactors, hav- 
ing contributed in this way Up- 
wards of 500/, 

On the death of Mr. Lowthion, 
Dr. Hood, of Brampton, (who had 
then just published an excellent 
Discourse on the Nature of Christs 
Kingdom, recommending @ more 
liberal treatment of our Catholic 
fellow-subjects, the riotous pro 
ceedingsagainst whom in the metro« 
polis and in different parts of Scot 
land he lamented asa disgrace tothe 
Christian name,) was invited as bis 
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successor. But this worthy per- of girls*. For the instruction o 
son brought with him the seeds of these children an Abstract ofthe 
a cousumptive complaint, which History of the Bible was drawn 
in the course of less than two years up, and has since been repeat- 
carried him off. A volume of his edly reprinted, with large addi. 
sermons was published, after his tions. -In 1787, with a view to 
death, for the benefit of his counteract the spirit of indifference 
family. too natural to young persons, and 
Dr. Hood was succeeded by the to encourage a taste for reading, 
present minister, William Turner, particularly on religious subjects, 
who, on the recommendation of he proposed the establishment of 
his tutor and friend, the Rev, Dr. a Vestry Library, for the use of all 
Enfield, came to preach as a can- persons attending public worship 
didate August 26, 1782, and was in Hanover Square, ‘lhe propo. 
chosen the 6th of September fol- sal was immediately embraced, 
lowing. On the 25th of thesame and by a liberal contribution a 
month he was ordained at Pudsey, valuable library was purchased, 
near Leeds, by the Associated It has since been gradually en. 
Ministers in the West Riding of larged by donations, and by the 
Yorkshire ; and, at the request of produce of a small annual sub. 
the congregation, the whole ser. scription, by several individual 
vice was published.—In 1784, members.—In 1791, he printed, at 
finding that the custom of cate. the request of his young friends, a 
chising, probably froma dislike to sermon on the ** Sufficiency of 
the Assembly’s, and a fear of Revelation.’—In 1792, he ven. 
giving offence by the introduction tured, at the close of a ten years’ 
of any other, bad been discon. connection, to print and circu. 
tinued by former ministers, he late a Pastoral Address, on Pub. 
reprinted an abridgment of Mat- lic and Family Worship, Attend- 
thew Henry’s, which had been ance on the Lord’s Supper, and 
used by his uncle, Mr. Helland, other important subjects, particu. 
of Bolton, and recommended its larly relating to the religious edu. 
adoption by the congregation; who cation of children.—In 1796, on 
at the same time readily admitted the occasion of a change of mas- 
asmall collection of Sacramental ters, the Rules and Orders of the 
Hymns, which appeared to be Charity School were revised and 
much wanted to give a pleasing printed, with prayers for their daily 
variety to that part of the service. use, and a table of lessons before 
Towards the close of the same prayer.—In 1800, he printed a 
year, having observed the laudable sermon for the support of the New 
exertions of Mr. Raikes, of Glou- College at Manchester, for the 
cester, for the establishment of education of dissenting ministers, 
Sunday schools, he circulated a — 
paper on the subject among the * A particular account ef these scheols 


P ; x is i dix to a ser- 
younger members, each sex of is contained in the Appenc ; 
: ; mon preached to the Associated Dissent- 


whom immediately formed a dis- ! Ministers in the northern counties, 
tinct association for establishing, at Morpeth, june 13, 1786, and pub- 
and have ever since patronized, the jished under the title of “Sunday Schools 


ene a school of boys, the other Recommended.” 
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This was afterwards removed to 
York, under the able direction of 
the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, and 
since that ume an annual collec. 
tien has been made for its support, 
and several individual members 
have become annual subscribers. 
In 1802 he printed a short tribute 
to the inemory of his excellent 
friend, the Rev. Edward Prowitt, 
who, having been led to a change 
of sentiments with respect to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, had been 
obliged to relinquish the pastoral 
charge of a congregation of Cal. 
vinistic Baptists at Oxford, and 
was encouraged, In the year 1788, 
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by a few Unitarian Baptists who 
had long met toovther for wor. 
ship without a stated minister, to 
settle in Newcastle as a teacher of 
youth. In this line he met with 
great encouragement, and, on the 
Lord’s days generally preached to 
the worthy triends above-men. 
tioned; but was always ready, in 
case of need, to supply fer the 
minister of Hanover Square. At 
length in 1797, the two societies, 
differing only in a few circum. 
stances in which they could readily 
‘© agree to differ,’? united: and 
have ever since continued as one 
religious association, 
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Eastern Origin of Lancaster’s Im- 
provements in Education. 


SIR, Sept. 18, 1811. 


There is now carrying on in the 
newspapers, with rather more 
than ** due Christian animosity,” a 
controversy on the comparative 
merits of Dr, Bell and Mr. Lan. 
caster, Among other writers, I ob- 
serve one in the Tames, of yester- 
day, who maintains that neither 
of those candidates for public fa. 
vour ‘** has a claim to the merit 
of having invented the system 
which they practise for the educa. 
tion of the infant poor.” That 
writer in proof of his point refers 
to Shaw’s I'ravels, Harmer’s Ob. 
servations (on Job. xix. 24.) and 
especially to De /a Val. I have 
had. the curiosity to look for the 
latter im Harris’s * Collection.” 
Francis Pirard de la Val sailed 
from S¢, Maloes in May 1601, on 


a commercial expedition to the 
East Indies, In June, 1602, he 
was shipwrecked on the coast of 
the Ma/dives, in the Indian Sea. 
He was sent to Male the principal 
island, where he acquired the lane 
guage of the country, and had by 
‘¢a long stay an opportunity to 
inspect their constitution, customs, 
laws, &c.’? Speaking of the 
children, Dela Val says, * When 
they are nine years old, they com. 
mence the pursuit of the studies 
and exercises of the country. Their 
lessons are writ down on white 
tables of wood, which they clean 
and whiten again, after they have 
got their lessons by heart; for 
durable and lasting writings are 
done upon parchment, made of 
the leat of a tree called macare 
queau, that leaf being a fathom 
and a half Jong, and a foot broad. 
To teach the children to write, 
they make use of no paper, but 











make draughts of letters with a 
bodkin upon smooth ptain boards 
of wood, covered with fine white 
sand.” Harris’s Col. of Voyages, 
(1705) i, 265. 

I have an anonymous volume, 
(8vo.) published the same year, 
(1705) entitled ** The Agreement 
of the Customs of tae East Indians, 
with those of the Jews and other 
antient people.” The author, who 
“left the kingdom of Bengala in 
1702,” has an ‘* article’ (xxii. 
p. 116) Of the mauner in which 
the Indians write, and what they 
make use of instead of paper. Ile 
says, 

** The Indians write upon the 
leaf af a tree, which is called La. 
faner, and is a kind of a palm 
tree, but whose leaves are not so 
long as those of an ordinary palm 
tree. They are strong and thick, 
and they write upon them with a 
pencil. When their letters are 
drawn, some rub over all the leaf 
with black, and so fill up the 
characters that are written; but 
the greater part do only draw the 
letters with an iron pencil. These 
leaves require no great labour to 
prepare them, it being sufficient to 
dry them, and then lay them by 
the side of one another, for they 
are shaped like a fan. When they 
are dried sutticiently, they have 
the colour of straw, but by length 
of time they grow very bright.” 

There was published in 1718 a 
collection of papers on “ the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel, in dhe 
East,” occasioned by the Danish 
Mission to Malabar. One of these 
I quoted in your present yolume 
(P. 287). There is among them, 

* An Account of the Religion 
and Government, Learning and 
@conomy of the Malabarians.” 
answer to one of the queries 
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sent from Europe, the missionary, 
B. Ziegenbalg in his letter, ** dated 
at Tranquebar, on the coast of 
Coromandel, 1709,” gives the fol. 
lowing account.— 

** The Malabarians deo not know 
how to handle pen and ink, but 
they take the palm leaf in the left, 
and an iron stile or pencil in the 
right hand, and write with it as 
fast as we do with pen and paper. 
Yet it requireth a great deal of pa. 
tience and exercise, to write with 
so heavy a pencil every day, and 
from morning to night, and to hold 
the palm leaf in the left hand, 
without laying or resting the same 
on any thing at all. 

** On their left thumb they have 
a pretty long nail with a nook cut 
init. To this they fasten the 
sharp end of the pencil, whilst 
the upper end is held by the fine 
gers of the right hand. The olie 
or palm leaf, they hold witb the 
four fingers of the left hand, and 
putting the thumb, which sup. 
ports the pencil, on the top of the 
leaf, they move it forwards tila 
line is finished, after which they 
take Lack the leaf and begin ano. 
ther. I can write indeed in the 
same manner as the Malabarians 
do; but since I have no great oc. 
casion for it, (whilst I can dictate 
every thingtoa Malabarick writer) 
| have made no extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in this piece of curiosity. 
However, I do not question, but I 
should be as nimble a writer as 
a Malabarian, if | did but handle 
my leaf and pencil for a whole 
woek together, in order to use my 
fingers to this exercise, 

« ‘The letters on the palm leaves 
look black, and the leaves theme 
selves yellowish. ‘The cause of 
which is, a sort of oil mixed with 
saffronstinder, and other ingte- 
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dients of a blackening nature. 
This oil both rendereth the book 
durable, and the writing legible, 
when without it, all would appear 
white, and the reading prove very 
difficult to those that were not 
well acquainted with it. This 
blackish colour is also a great 
comfort to the eye.” Account. p. 
27. To torm their books, ** at 
the end of every leaf a hole is 
made, and through the hole a 
string drawn, whereby the whole 
set of leaves is kept together ; but 
then they must be unued to be 
read.”? Pt. ul. p. 17. 

Among these papers is a letter 
(in Part 3) addressed to the chap. 
lain of Fort St. George by the 
missionary just named and his col- 
leaguc, giving an account of the 
** method of instruction used in 
their charity schools,”? In * the 
first Malabarick school,” the 
scholars ‘** learn geography and 
the use of the globes: they tran. 
scribe on leaves of a tree called 
palmeira, with a steel pen such 
books as they themselves have oc. 
casion tor at school. Some learn 
to write a good hand on such 
leaves’? (p. 85). In ** the second 
school, consisting of younger boys, 
—in the afternoon, from 1 to 4, 
they sit on the ground writing 
with their fingers in sand, spread 
on the floor for that purpose, (the 
common way of teaching young 
children to read and write in the 
East Indies,) the lessons which 
every child hath been taught in 
the morning, chanting, with an 
audible voice, the names of the 
letters or words as they write them.” 
p- 87. In ** the third school for 
girls, the younger write (chanting 
the lessons they have learnt) with 
their fingers in sand. The elder, 
with a Malabarick pen of steel, 











































Mr. Astley concernmg Josiah Chorley. 


practise writing on leaves, in order 
to get a fair hand” (p, 89). This 
attention to the educatifR of the 
female children is highty credit. 
able to the Danish missign, as Op. 
posed to the practice of the coun. 
try, which is thus described ia 
the “ Account’? p. 29. “ They 
have in all their cities, market 
towns and villages, settled schools, 
wherein their youth is taught to 
read and Ww rite, though there are 
very few that attain to any per. 
fection. The reason seems to be, 
because no less than sz. years study 
is required to make a man pertect 
in both.—Their women not 
kept at school at all, and conse- 
quently remain ignorant in either, 
except a few of them singled out 
to attend the service of the idols 
in their pagodas, ‘These are called 
for that reason, the servants of the 
Gods.”’ 

I have been induced to send 
you these particular instances of 
Indian contrivance, from observing 
the omission of them in our popu. 
lar works, which profess to de. 
scribe what is curious in those 
countries. This is to be regretted, 
as the compilers of those works 
are, sometimes, minute enough in 
their account of disgusting cUSs- 
toms, which are not always treated 


in the language of discretion. 
OTIOSUS. 


are 
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Mr. Astley, concerning Josiah 
Chorley. 
Chesterfield, Sep. 8, 1811. 
SIR, 
In the last number of the 
Monthly Repository, (P- 458) 
enquiry is made after Mr. Josiah 


Chorley. My mother was of the 
Chorley family, and in a family 
Henry 


piece in my possession 
Chorley, of Preston, is represe? 








A curions Baptism by Juhn Wesley: 59S 
as having six sons, of whom Jobn, found this water too deep for him ; 
the eldest, was my ancestor, and no wonder then the children are 
out of their di pth in if. 

From a pamphlet of Augustas 
Toplady’s, entitled “ A Word con. 
cerning the Bathing-Tub Bap. 
tism,” attached to the ** Historic 
Proof,” I find. that Weslev was 
charged with having conducted 
the operat in deseribed in this 
title, but pretended utter ignorance 
of the fact: hereupon Toplady 
gave the story to the public as fol. 
lows, premising that the “ subject 
bout was 


the next to him was Josiah. | 
take it for cranted he was born at 
Preston, that being the fumily resi- 
dence ; but where he was educated 
er where he ended his days I can. 
not say, whether at Norwich or 
elsewhere. I have no particulars 
to communicate concerning him, 
and can only add that he was ever 
mentioned by the family as one 
that bore a very respectable cha- 
racter. Fam, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully of that blest bathing 
THOMAS AS(TLEY. Mrs. Lydia Sheppard, now living 
P.S. If lam not mistaken, Mr. in the Borough of Southwark.” 
Chorley left two hundred pounds — “ Antecedently to the ceremony, Mr. 
in the hands of trustees, the interest Wesley told her that « to satisfy weak 
minds, he had occasionally baptised 
of one hundred to be given annu- some persons, by immersion, at Bristol 
ally to the minister at Preston, and and elsewhere; and would do thé same 


of the other hundred to the poor for her to make her easy. The time and 
place were accordingly appointed. Au 


of that place. house in Lone Lane, Southwark, was 
to have been the scene of action, 
A curious Baptism by John Wes- 424 the water and other requisite 
’ conveniencies were there actually got 

ley. in readiness. But the matter having 

SIR, taken air and the curiosity of various 
The baptism described by Adam people being excited, Mr. Join did 


Clarke (M. Rep. 410, Ad 1.) necds mot chuse to accomplish the business 
in the presence of so many spectators, 


” nage ernen Nhe s —_ and liber as were then and there expected to,as- 
ality of the writer display them- semble. Thus the administration was 
selves! —only it isa pity that such adjourned, and another place fixed upon: 
a piece of sheer silliness should be @t, which place Mr. John Wesley did, 
hung about the memory of so good with his own hands, baptize the said 
o . * pedo, | Mrs. Lydia Sheppard, by plunging her 
aman, as from your account, [vol. under water, and a fine plunging it had 
iv. p. 240] Thomas Tripp appears like to have proved. 
to have been; and I cannot but . “‘ Does the reader ask, In what font 
hope it will be in the power of this baptism was administered? the 
+ I font was a common bathing tub.—Is it 
some one of his friends to shew further inquired, In what chapel did the 
that A. C. confounded Thomas font stand at the time? The chapel was 


Tripp with some Romish saint trely @ chapel in Cryptis: to wit, a 
common cellar.—Arm I asked, of what 


whom he had found in his multi- © snedral was this subterrancous chapel 
farious reading. apart? The cathedral or mother ¢hurch, 
But I write inorder to say that was neither better nor worse than a 


there is , eer tesleyvan cheesensonger’s house, in Spitalfields, 
is nothing new ina Wesley London.—Who were the witnesses to 


preacher floundering in baptism, this under-ground baptism? A select 








The “ Father*”? of the Wesleyans 
* John Wesley is denominated, in the of the sect, Father ; quasi, Papa, Popes 


Minutes of Conference and other works See Matth, xxiii. 9. 
VOL, IV, 4 © 
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party, it seems, carefully draughted from 
what Mr. Wesley calls his classes and 
bands.” 


Thus, Sir, you sce that A.C. 
is not the first of his faith and 
order, who exhibited a curious 
baptism; yet I think, too, that 
the disciple is above the master in 
point of extravagance and folly. 

Lam, Sir, no Wesleyan, as I 
need not say when I subscribe my- 


self COMMON SENSE. 





A Sermon of Dr. Priestley’s. 
SIR, May 10, 1811. 
Some readers of your valuable 
hublication have thought a para. 
| a 
graph in the Universal Magazine 
for April last, page 316, worthy 
of a place in the Monthly Repos. 
itory. If you are of the same 
opinion, the perusal of it there will 
be a compensation for the trouble 
of copying to, Sir, Yours, 
W. TRELEAVEN. 
“Dr. John Reid has lately observed, 
on the ground that insane persons are 
in general the favourite subjects of their 
ewn conversation, and, of course, of 
their silent thoughts, that nothing can 
be so likely to endanger, in case of an 
adverse occurrence, the stability of rea- 
son, as this miserable absorption in self; 
he adds, “* An admirable sermon of the 
late Dr. Priestley’s on the Duty of Not 
Living to Ourselves, if the principles of it 
were properly digested and assimilated 
into the habit, would prove a better 
preservative against the malady of men- 
tal derangement, than any prophylactic 
that is to be found amidst the precepts of 
moral, or the prescriptions of medical 
science,” 
Laberality of Catholic Colonizers. 
In the year 1632, Lord Balti. 
more foreseeing a storm rising 





against the Roman Catholics in. 


England, obtained a grant of lands 
in North America, now known 
as the province of Maryland. He 
wasa conscientious Catholic, ‘* and 
was induced to attempt this settle. 
ment in America, in hopes of en. 







































Laherality of Catholic Colonizers 


joying liberty of conscience fy; 
himself and for such of bis friends 
to whom the severity of the laws 
might loosen their tics to their 
country and make them prefer an 
easy banishment with freedom to 
the conveniencies of England, em. 
bittered as they were by thesharp. 
ness of the laws and the popular odi. 
um which hung over them.” The 
court, indeed, was favourable to 
the Roman Catholics, but the laws 
were against them, and the tyran. 
nies of the court had so weakened 
it in popular estimation that, 
so far from being able to protect 
its friends, it was not able to de. 
fend itself. ‘* The settlement ot 
the colony cost the Lord Balti. 
more a large sum. It was made 
under his auspices by his brother, 
and about 200 persons, Roman 
Catholics, and most of them of 
good families.” As the court party 
declined in England and the Ko- 
inan Catholics came to be more 
rigorously treated, numbers con- 
stantly emigrated to replenish the 
settlement. On the triumph of 
the Parliament over the king, 
Lord Baltimore was displaced and 
a new governor appointed, first by 
the Parliament and afterwards by 
the Protector. The Restoration 
reinstated Lord Baltimore in his 
rights and possessions, ‘ and his 
Lordship, willing that as many 
as possible should enjoy the bene- 
fits of his mild and equitable ad- 
ministration, gave his consent 
an act of assembly, which he had 
before promoted in his province, 
for allowing a free and unlimited 
toleration for all who profess¢ d the 
Christian Religion, of whatever 
denomination. This liberty, which 
was never in the least instance 
violated, encouraged a great -— 
ber, not only of the Church © 








England, but of Presbyterians, 
Quakers and all kinds of Dissent. 
ers to settle in Maryland, which 
before that was almost wholly in 
the hands of Roman Catholics.’’ 
In the arbitary reign of James IT, 
this Lord was harrassed by a suit 
the object of which was to deprive 
him of the colony; and in this 
state he found himself at the Rev. 
olution, which left him the profits 
of his province, but deprived him 
of all his jarisdiction. 

Reader, mark what follows, and 
say if persecution be the badge of 
any one denomination, the accom. 
paniment of any particular system 
of faith ! 

** When upon the Revolution 
power changed hands in that pro. 
vince, the new men made but an 
indifferent requital for the liberties 
and indulgencies they had enjoyed 
vider the old administration. 
They not only deprived the Roman 
Catholics of all share in the gov. 


ernment, but of all the rights of 


Jreemen ; they have even adopted 
the whole body of the penal laws 
of England against them; they 
are at this day meditating new 
laws in the same spirit.” 

The above is taken from ‘* An 
Account of the European Settle- 
ments in America,” attributed with 
reason to Mr. Burke, 3d ed. 1760. 
v. li. p, 226—231. 





On the Letters Against Material. 
1s. 
SIR, 
The subject of matter and spirit, 


which has employed the pens of p 


our ablest writers, has at length 
roused the zeal of a gentleman, 
whom we certainly esteem as a 
man and a Unitarian minister, 
whatever we may think of him as 
@ metaphysician. In perusing his 
letters in your Repository, the 
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story occurred to my mind of 
Sterne, who after “ he had steeped 
his handkerchief first in his own 
tears, then in those of Maria, then 
in his own and then in Maria’s 
again, tll he felt such indescri. 
bable emotions within him, as 
could not be accounted for from 
any combinations of matter and 
motion,” exclaimed, ‘* I am posi. 
tive I have a soul, nor can ali the 
books with which materialists have 
pestered the world, ever convince 
me of the contrary!” Mr. P. 
under similar emotions, may be 
positive he has a soul, and I al- 
most wonder he did not quote this 
amongst the arguments he has re. 
called to our recollection. 

He has made his way through 
quartos and folios, for aught J 
know, in order to qualify himself 
for proving to an incorrigible set 
of unbelievers, that they have 
souls. In his opinion it is an ex. 
traordinary thing that a man who 
hopes for immortality should doubt 
that he has one; yet, Sir, extras 
ordinary as it may appear to hith, 
there are many believers in Jesus, 
and believers in the immortality 
he has brought to light, against 
whem his artillery will be pointed 
in vain; who believe there is in 
them nothing distinct from mat. 
ter; that an unknown organi. 
zation, under the plastic hand of 
the Almighty, has given to mana 
thinking principle, probably of the 
same species as that with which 
he has endowed the four- footed 
animals who share with us the 
roduce of our globe, though cer. 
tainly of a higher order than 
their's. I say of the same species, 
for | am so much of a materialist 
as to believe that mind in beast 
and man is the self-same thing: 
because 1 have seen cenvincing 
proofs of mind in the former, such 
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as gratitude, love, hatred and re- 
venge, together with memory, de. 
sign and reason, all which are 
essential properties of a thinking 
being; and I have seen such faint 
indications of it in the latter, as 
more than once in my life hus led 
me to say of a four-tvoted animal 
‘* It has more of mind than that 
man,”’ ‘There was at Daventry 
au man whom the students of that 
college will recollect, a striking 
example of an animal with two 
feet, whose province it was to 
drive his tellows with four feet 
from Borough Hill, and whose 
superiority over them was scarcely 
discernable in any particular, ex. 


cept in the power he possessed of 


shaking in his hand a menacing 
whip, and making them walk be- 
fore him. ‘This might have been 
done by an ourang-outang as well 
as by him. Horses and dogs, and 
no doubt elephauts, have done 
feats, of which that man’s mind 
seemcd scarcely capable. And 
what might be said of idiots, and 
of others whose system of action 
proves them akin to idiots? ‘Lheir 
souls are surely no better in ster. 
Jing value than the brutes ! 

I suspect the ingenuity of Mr. 
P. will not provoke the pens of 
our ablest materialists; and if it 
happen that you do not receive 
any observations which are better 
worth insertion in reply to him, you 
may perhaps admit the following. 

‘To terrify tender minds Mr. P. 
observes ** the doctrine of materi- 
alism isa cheerless doctrine.” To 
the materialist it is not in the least; 
though it may appear so to your 
correspondent. To be under the 
government of God in a material 
form, without any thing of what 
is Called spirit depending upon it, 
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IS just as satisfactory to him as to 
exist In any other way whatever, 
He is what his Creator has made 
him, and shall be what he designs 
him to be. With this assurance, 
he is not less comfortable than 
Mr. P., though he believe himself 
in possession of an Immaterial and 
therefore an immortal spirit; or 
even though he, not knowing what 
else to make of his immaterial 
principle, suppose it to be an 
emanation or ray of Divinity. 

*¢ It is difficult as it obliges its 
advocates to prove a negative,” By 
no means. ‘The materialist is not 
obliged to prove any thing. He 
admits that he is what he appears 
to be, a material being. Let those 
prove more than this who are not 
contented with such a being, and 
who imagine a something exisung 
in them, which they cannot see, 
which they cannot feel, and the 
name of which conveys a vague 
idea, which it is net possible to 
expiains For how can words, 
which are made to explain sensae 
tions rising from matter, describe 
that which is immaterial ? 

‘6 The whole man is dissipated 
at death ; then have we not lost 
all? Where then is our identity ?” 
It is in the hands of him that made 
us, and who has promised to raise 
us up at the last day. And this 
answer is quite as satisfactory as 
the answer that would be given 
by the immaterialist to a similar 
question. Where is the spirit when 
it has forsaken the body? Let him 
answer this who can. 

« This is a notion that tends to 
unsettle the religious principle, 
and must create some apprebene 
sion that the lamp of life, wheo 
once extinguished, may never be 
lighted wp again.” This s * 





astonishing declaration for one who 
believes that only by Jesus was 
immortal life brought to light. 
Neither he nor I, neither the iim. 
materialist nor the materialist, 
can, from our system, draw one 
argument worth an ace that we 
shall live again. Neither can an- 
swer the question, ** Man giveth 
up the ghost, and where is he?’ 
His lamp and mine will soon be 
extinguished; and, were it not for 
our Lord’s consolatory assurance, 
** Tam the resurrection and the 
life,”? neither he nor I could in- 
dulge a hope that we should live 
again in any form: he has not 
taught any thing about a separate 
soul, but explicitly that the body 
shall be raised and live again; 
not that it shall be joined again 
by its soul, which in the mean time 
will be safely kept in an intermedi- 
ate stale, 

“The soul of man may be of 
a substance something similar to 
Deity.” So then the Deity bim. 
self, the Great immaterial Spirit, 
is a substance. Oh! ye immate- 
rialists, how long will ye halt be- 
tween two opinions? If the Lord 
be a spirit, call ye him not a sub- 
stance; if he be a substance, talk 
hot of the spirit of man—a sub- 
stantial spirit is just as intelligible 
as a square circle. 

* Ifthe materialist should con- 
tend that a faculty of thinking is 
superadded to matter by the Deity, 
either I know not what he means, 
or,”’? &c. That Mr. P. may not 
know what he means is very pos- 
sible, but it is absolutely certain 
that he does see a power of think- 
ing which belongs to matter in the 
form of a horse, a dog, an ele- 
Phant, as well as in the form of 
aman. It may be that thinking 
'S @s necessary an attribute of the 
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brain, as strength is of the muscles, 
and elasticity of animated flesh, 

** A man may lose lus arms and 
legs, and yet be conscious of be. 
ing the same identical being.” 
Sut he cannot lose his brain with 
the same safety; a proof that he 
does possess a portion of organised 
matter without which his consci- 
ousness would cease. If the brain 
be uncovered and exposed to the 
action of heat and cold, it would 
not be long before he lost all idea 
of identity. And if you suppose 
the soul to sit regent on the brain, 
how extraordinary it is that you 
will either completely confound 
this spiritual substance, or cause 
it to cease to be, by a violent as. 
sault on her throne, or even by 
gently turning it topsy-turvy. So 
inert is this spirit, that it cannot 
exist otherwise than just as it is. 
The power of thinking, like the 
power of action, 1s always affected 
by the accidents belonging to 
matter. 

‘* We do not possess one parti- 
cle of matter which we possessed 
u few years ago, and yet eur con. 
sciousness remains.” How far this 
is true of the bones and the brain, 
we are not fully certified. The 
softer exterior parts of the body 
are exposed to the influence of 
external causes, and therefore waste 
and change, though still the cire 
culation of the blood and juices is 
not impeded. Probably the brain, 
which is securely encased, may 
not be subject to these changes. 
It may swell out and grow, and 
become perfect like the body; in 
many cases it appears also to ex. 
baust and wear out with the body. 
The circulation of the juices of 
the brain may be as essential to 
thought, as the circulation of the 
juices of the bedy are to sensation. 
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If this is injured, thought is inter. 
rupted; if itis destroyed, thought 
dies; and when it has been de. 
prived of the security provided by 
the God of nature, as in the case 
of trepanning, it is then hable to 
many casualties, to much inter. 
ruption, and to those inconsisten- 
cies which we call madness. ‘The 
disease called water in the brain 
is fatal, because the sensorium, 
lrom whence our sensations, as 
well mental as corporeal, spring, 
cannot bear the least oppression ; 
of so extremely delicate a frame 
isit. Is the zmmatertal substance 
drowned by the water? 

“© If you destroy a body con- 
taining electric fluid, you do not 
destroy the fluid along with it; 
it would certainly fly off,” &c. 
And so this immaterial something, 
of which Mr. P. fain would not 
be dispossessed, when Death, the 
greatchy mist, decomposesthe man, 
will fly off like an electric spark 
to some other body, and take pos. 
session of it. Let it be remem. 
bered, that it was on this false 
philosophy was built the Pytha. 
gorean notion of the transmigra- 
tion of the soul; and it was also 
in this way the demoniacal pos- 
Sessions were acceunted for by the 
Jews of old; and it must be al- 
lowed that if the premises of the 
argument are just, the conclusion 
is not unreasonable. But the ana- 
logy assumed by Mr. P. is not a 
fair one. He states that one spe. 
cies of matter, when separated 
from that in which it resides, will 
seek another residence, which is 
the necessary effect of the law of 
attraction. But we are not able 
to say that there is an affinity be. 
tween matter in the form of man 
and spirit at all analogous to a 
ehymical affinity, nor can we shew 
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any experiment to clucidate this 
interesting fact. As philosophers, 
therefore, we ought Lo presume 
there is no such aflinity or alliance, 

** Every part of the brain has 
been deeply injured without affect. 
ing the act of thought,” without 
we presume, destroying the act of 
thought. Every external part of 
the body of man has been injured 
and destroyed without destroying 
his sensation, although it has in. 
jured it. So thought may not 
be destroyed though it 1s essenti. 
ally injured by accidents. If the 
brain be injured there is a pro. 
vision made for its being repaired, 
and if it be not repaired the 
thinking principie will never be 
complete again, ‘This is an evi 
dence that, although slight in. 
juries may be sustained by the 
brain but repaired by the force of 
nature, a serious assault cannot 
be borne by the head any more 
than it can by the body, without 
its system sustaining irreparable 
injury. One heavy blow on the 


brain will finish a man. 
[To Le concluded in our next.] . 





Against Materialism, Letter 111. 


Boston, June 1, 1811. 
Sir, 

Perhaps it will be objected to 
what I have advanced that the 
gospel grounds our future life on 
a resurrection. 1 answer, So do 
I, understanding it to mean that 
operation or event by which the 
living, thinking principle is disen- 
velloped from the dead matter oF 
corruptible body and enters into 
a new state of being. This ops 
eration may probably take some 
little time, according to a gene 
jaw of nature; therefore, in the 
cases of recovery from drownings 








swooning and the like, I should 
contend that the living, thinking 
principle had not departed, for we 
know that after a certain time re. 
covery is impossible. This may 
be applied to the cases of Lazarus 
and of other persons who were raised 
from the dead. Ov, as their resur- 
rections were contrary to the usual 
order of things being a miraculous 
resurrection of their bodies for 
special purposes, I can easily con. 
eeive that the Father of Spirits 
might suspend their consciousness 
the time their bodies were dead, or 
if their spirits went into Paradise, 
they might be called again to re- 
animate their bodies at the will of 
their Creator. No believer in mi- 
racles can feel much difficulty on 
this subject. At any rate, the res. 
urrection of their organized bodies 
proves nothing with respect to the 
nature’of the future life of man. 
kind in general. For the resur- 
rection of the bodies of mankind 
is certainly not a scripture doc. 
trine: even the materialist does 
hot expect it, and not believing in 
a soul, he supposes a transfer of 
feelings and habits to another sys- 
tem of matter: now this to me is 
incomprehensible ; a transfer of 
the thinking principle with its feel- 
ings and habits, altogether, to a 
superior body, this I could under. 
stand; but if man be wholly dis- 
Sipated at death, where are his 
feelings and his habits? Whatever 
may be intended by the resurrec- 
tion of mankind, their bodies seem 
entirely out of the question, ** For 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither can cor- 
ruption inherit incorruption.” I 
Cannot find that it is ever said in 
the N.T. that men’s bodies will 
raised. 

Great stress has been laid by the 
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advocates for the interruption of 
human consciousness on the lan. 
guage of Christ in the 5th and 6th 
chapters of John, which is evident. 
ly figurative, The dead and those in 
their graves, chap. v. 25, 28, seem 
to mean the Jewish people, dead 
in sins, and in their graves of igno. 
rauce, prejudice and darkness: the 
resurrection seems to mean a new 
state of mind, which to those who 
were obedient to the calls of 
providence should issue in the 
preservation of their lives, amidst 
the calamities which should over. 
whelm their country ; but to those 
who refused to hearken to them, 
should issue intheir being doomed 
to take their share, in all the bit. 
terness of the calamities that were 
hastening to involve their country. 
(Matt. xxv. 10—13; Luke xiii, 
25—30.) For a justification of 
this explanation of the passages, see 
Matt. iv. 16. Luke i. 78, 79. 
John iil. 18—21, compare Eph, ii. 
1. Isa. xxvi. 19. and Deut. xxii. 
with Hoseai, 2. Ezek. xxxvii. is 
taken in a spiritual sense by the 
apostle,.Rom, xi, 15. Compare 
Eph. v. 14. Dan. xi 3. 

John vi. 44. ** I will raise him 
up atthe last day,” it is main- 
tained by judicious critics, that 
the words should be translated 
*< T will exalt him hereafter,” and 
does not at all relate to death, for 
in the whole chapter there is not 
the least mention of a resurrection 
from the grave, for it is expressly 
said, that men shall noé die, and 
that they shall live for ever, verses 
50, 51. (See Cappe’s Dis.) 

Such passages as ‘* They shall 
be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just,” “ A crown of righte. 
ousness which the Lord will give at 
that day,” &c. have been thought 
by many to be decisive in support 
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of the doctrine of the interruption 
of auman consciousness by death. 
But however such passages may 
oppose the notion of an interme. 
diate state between death and the 
resurrection, tacy make nothing 
against the doctrine | am contend. 
ing for, viz. that the resurrection 
takes place at the death of the 
individual. 

The majority of Christians be- 
lieve in the doctrine of two future 
states aud two judgments; one 
immediately aiter death, which 
respects the soul; another at the 
resurrection, when soul and body 
will be resunited. On account of 
the difficulties and absurdities at. 
tending this opinion, learned aud 
thinking men have rather adopted 
the notion of the interruption of 
human consciousness; some muin. 
taining the sleep of the soul ; others, 
as the materialists, denying the doc- 
trine of a soul altogether, I think 
there is a middle path, which I 
have endeavoured to point out; 
which to the 
common feelings and hopes of hu. 
man nature, and also to the genius 
of the gospel of Christ. 

The materialist contends that 
his doctrine enhances the value of 
the gospel, levels the pride of phi- 
losophy, and places all our hopes 
of a future lite on divine revela- 
tion. For my part, I cannot see 
any, advantage that material. 
ism has im this respect; every 
sincere and rational Christian esti- 
mates the gospel as the best gift 
of God to man; but he does not 
consider it as coming to extinguish 
other lights, but to give a perfec. 
tion to what we already knew, 
and to supply what was deficient. 
And, perhaps, life and immorta- 
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lity were not absolutely drought future life of happiness an 
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tu light, but enlightened by tie 
gospel; as soine translate the word. 
A future state has been the doc. 
trine of all ages. We cannot trace 
it back to its origin; it is coeval 
with religion. Almost all mankind 
have believed that there was a 
something that survived the stroke 
of death: it remained tor Christian 
philosophers to teach the gloomy 
doctrine that the whole man is 
dissipated at death, 

Does not the doctrine I am Ope 
posing tend to weaken the hopes 
of the righteous? How many have 
in the full prospect of death re. 


joiced in the hope of immediate 


happiness ; but, alas! they are all 
deceived, The survivors have sung 
“ Why should we mourn departing friends 
Or shake at death’s alarms? _ 
Tis but the voice that Jesus sends, 
To call them to his arms.” 

But they have been dk ceived, also, 
if this doctrine be true. Will not 
the good man’s hopes be damped 
in the prospect of death, if he be. 
lieve that he shall be wholly dis- 
sipated? Notwithstanding his con- 
fidence in the power and promves 
of God, still, methinks, gloomy 
doubts must arise, and a dreadful 
fear of annibilauion occupy his 
mind. On the contrary, the wicked 
will see the evil day removed to a 
further distance, and will hope it 
may never Commence. Are not 
these the obvious consequences of 
a general reception of this doce 
trine? Not that its advocates M- 
tend, or are aware of any bad 
consequences: they are actuater 
by the purest motives; (as I assure 
them I am in opposing them ) 
many of them have, no doubt, like 
the great, the amiable, and pious 


“Bane ‘ - . ‘ull hope of @ 
Priestley, died in iu bliss. 











Some advocates for this doctrine 
now stand as shining lights upon 
the earth, and deserve to be ranked 
with the most rational and con. 
sistent Christians. But none are 
infallible : it becomes every ratio- 
nal being to examine for himsel! 
and look well to his way, and not 
io imbibe opinions from others, 
but endeavour to form them for 
himself; to prove all things, and 
then hold fast what appears to him 
to be good. 

The advocates for the interrup- 
tion of human consciousness tell 
us, that if ten thousand ages in. 
tervene between death and the re- 
surrection, it will be no more to 
us than the click of a watch. 
Granted. Yet ten thousand ages 
is a leng time to intervene; the 
idea almost turns one giddy, But 
when the ten thousand ages are 
over and past, on what ground do 
we expect the resurrection of the 
dead to take place at that time, 
in preference to any other? The 
notion of the second personal ap- 
pearance of Christ on our earth 
for this purpose is rejected by 
several learned and respectable 
divines;* but I am not aware that 
the doctrine 1 am supporting is 
aflected either by the admission 
or denial of this tenet: for my 
own part, I am strongly inclined 
to admit it, aod think that he wel 
come; and with ten thousand of 
his saints, who will then appear 
with him in glory. Comp, Col. 
il. 4, 1 Thess. iv. 14. Neither 
am I certain, that the conflagra- 
tion of this earth is a scripture 
doctrine: nor know I of any symp- 
toms of decay that it exhibits: 
according to what we can judge, 
itmay stand for ever, unless the 





* See Cappe. 
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Creator thinks proper to interfere 
in such a manner as to supersed: 
all the laws he hath given it. 1 
mention these things as difficulties 
in the way of the common opi- 
nion, because the resurrection of 
the human dead has generally been 
connected with one or other of 
these supposed events, 

But it has been said that it is 
best for the whole human race to 
rise at one time, otherwise some 
will have an advantage over the 
other, and our friends who have 
departed out of this life before us 
will have made such an improve. 
ment that we shall never overtake 
them nor be fit for their company. 
But l ask, Do we a!l come into 
this world at one time? Do we 
not enter into the knowledge and 
improvements of others? Is not 
knowledge acquired with greater 
facility uow than it was formerly, 
owing to the improved state of 
society, and of science and litera. 
ture? May nota person now learn 
as much in one year as he could 
have done in an age in less favour. 
able times? Do not parents soon 
teach their children all they know? 
And are not those who excel in 
any thing instrumental in leading 
others to acquire such excellence 
with greater ease, and in less time, 
than they would have done with. 
out such assistance? May it not 
then be the case in the future 
world? Our Saviour says to his 
disciples, ‘* I go to prepare a place 
for you;” so ail that have entered 
that happy place may in some 
sense be making preparation for 
those who are to follow: and our 
dear departed friends may be the 
first to welcome us to those bliss. 
ful shores, the residence of the 
pious and the good; and may be 
instrumental in facilitating our 
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improvement in heavenly wisdom 
and celestial goodness. But would 
not the inequalities be greater on 
the supposition of all being raised 
at the same time? Must there not 
be a wonderful dispropertion of 
ideas, and consequently an un. 
equal telicity, among the saints, 
upon this plan? Suppose A Lel and 
Paul are restored only to a recol- 
lection of what they knew at the 
time of their departure out of this 
life; how prodigious the disparity 
of their knowledge! And how 
multiform and inconsistent must 
be the views of different persons 
upon their first awaking from the 
dust, and starting into an immore 
tal existence! How unfit for an 
immortal state must the antidelu- 
vians be, compared with the New 
‘Testament saints! Butall these dif. 
ficulties vanish, if we suppose that 
the Old Testament saints have been 
joyful witnesses to all the gra- 
cious manifestations of God to his 
church since their departure out 
of this lite; and that they were 
to the mission, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus, we should infer 
from the appearance of Moses and 
Elijah, to converse with him on 
the subject. 

In what I have written I have 
no other end in view, than to 
elucidate truth. I hope I have 
not given offence to any. 1am 
not so vain as to suppose that what 
I have said will decide this diffi. 
cult question. Clouds and dark. 
ness still rest upon it. After all, 
we must 


“ Wait the great teacher Death, and 
God adore ;” 


being fully assured that living or 
dying we are bis, that life is passed 
in his constant presence, that 
death resigns us to his all-merciful 
disposal*. J.P. 
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* Paley, 
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On the Prosecution of Sir. H., 
Vane. 
Aug. 7, 1811. 
Sir, 

The letter of Charles the Se. 
cond (p, 392) is worthy of pre. 
servation as a@ Curiosity, though 
little needed to establish his cha. 
racter, as cruel and unprincipled, 
There are two other public men, 
who deserve to share with that 
royal malefactor in the guilt of 
Sir H. Vane’s prosecution, though 
Iam not aware that the charge 
was ever preferred against them— 
I refer to Sir John Glyn and Sir 
John Maynard, whose names I 
find in the Trial, pripted in 1062, 
(p- 96) among “ thé king’s couns 
cil against the prisoner; no pere 
son being permitted to speak one 
word in his behalf to the matter 
or form of the indictment, or any 
thing else.”? 

Glyn and Maynard had been 
engaged like Vane in the prosecus 
tionof Lord Strafford ; and Maye 
nard in that against Archbishop 
Laud. They had taken the coves 
nant, and sat as laymen with the 
Assembly of Divines, They ate 
thus celebrated in Hudibras; 


Did not the learned Glyn and Maynard 
To make good subjects traitors, strain 
hard? 


Like Vane, also, they had no cone 
cern in the trial or execution of 
the King, and Maynard indeed 
protested boldly against both. 
They appear to have been unem« 
ployed by the commonwealth. 
Under the Protectorate, Glyn be- 
came Protector’s Serjeant, then 
Chief Justice of the Upper Bench, 
and one of Gromwell’s Lords, oF 
‘© Other House.” Maynard, 
after being imprisoned «Bee 
for defending a client agaist (he 





gourt, was also appointed Protec- 
tor’s Serjeant. Thus these law- 
yers had deeply involved them. 
selves in that crime, whatever it 
might be, of keeping Charles the 
Second out of possession, by acting 
under a reputed rebel govern. 
ment, the very crime for which 
Sir Henry Vane was prosecuted. | 
know not whether the English Bar 
has ever exhibited a scene more 
profligate, than must have been 
the appearance of Glyn and May. 
nard to assist in the too successful 
attempt against the life of that ex. 
traordinary man, especially con. 
sidering the corrupt manner in 
which the trial is said to have 
been conducted. It was, indeed, 
a prosecution so base, that Clar- 
endon, in the continuation of his 
history, is silent upon the subject. 
Parker, also, the time.serving 
Bishop of Oxford, though he 
makes no conscience of accommo. 
dating other facts to his purpose, 
in “ the History of his own Time,” 
yet has not ventured to mention 
the case of Sir Henry Vane. 

Glyn, forany thing that appears, 
Was a mere lawyer, supporting any 
party that would employ him, 
while in fickle times, he prudently 
would ‘* watch the sign to hate,” 
Maynard has been regarded as a 
patriot and often celebrated among 
the heroes of the Revolution. I 
wish it had occurred to the vindi- 
cator of ** Mr. Fox’s History” to 
do justice to these coadjuturs of 
the British Tiberius, in the pro- 
secution, or rather the proscrip. 
tion, of Sir H. Vane. 1 am per- 
suaded the liberal mind of the 
learned Serjeant would not have 
spared his own profession. 


HISTORICUS. 
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On the ** Letter to a Minister.” 


SIR, Sep. 3, 1811. 

The ** Letter to a young Dissent. 
ing Minister” (p. 471—479) con. 
tains such useful advice, and ap. 
pears to be dictated by so much 
geod.will, that I have no pleasure 
in objecting to any part of it. Yet 
there is ene article recommended 
as @ young minister’s vade mecum, 
to the use of which T cannot help 
feeling astrong objection,—I mean 
‘© a small book, well-bound for 
standing wear.”? (p. 474.) In. 
stead of wishing to have this book 
secured by ‘* Williams’s patent 
binding in vellum,” [ would rather 
that the whole of it should be com. 
posed of the frailest materials. 
Could | indeed allow the maxim 
of an end justifying the means, 
there would be no treasure in a 
young minister’s pocket so much 
in danger, within my reach; I 
would bear away from him that 
temptation to indolence and indif- 
ference, as I would secrete a 
friend’s crutches or an iniant’s 
coecart, if I believed that either 
wanted only the resolution, inspire 
ed by necessity, to walk alone, 

To be serious. What sort of 
person must we naturally suppose 
as addressed dn your correspon. 
dent’s letter of Christian counsel ? 
A young man of decent manners, 
who from capacity and inclination 
had worthily preferred the cultie 
vation of his mind to the labour 
of his hands, and sought the 
patronage of a public institution 
to acquire a literary and scientific 
education ? Such there have been, 
and they have occupied the station 
of Dissenting ministers, though as 
might have been expected, with 
moral decorum rather than re. 
ligious industry. This, however, 
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I am persuaded, was not the cha- 
racter addressed by V. F., and 
indeed the views and Christian at. 
tamments which he attributes to 
his young trend go tar beyond 
that character. It was rather one 
who, from Christian motives, bad 
cevoted hin self to the offices of 
Christian .nstruction. © He had 
given his nights and days to the 
Study of the seriptures, valuing 
other studies, chiefly as they might 
subserve his great purpose. Clirise 
tianity, in the character of its 
founder, its evidences, duties and 
expectations must be familiar to 
such a mind; nor atter an educa- 
tion esp-cially calculated to supe 
ply a copra verborum, could he 
easily fail to utter, outof the abun. 
dance of the heart, those short pe- 
tittons, counsels and consolatious 
suited to the case of asick or dying 
person ; a person certainly in no 
condition to become a_ critical 
hearer. 

Astoa ** Form of Baptism,’’ 
with my views of the subject, a 
minister, young or old, must, as 
the lawyers speak, travel out of 
the record, and go beyond the N 
“Testament, if he would Justify in. 
fant sprinkling in any age, or adult 
baptism in the later ages of Chris. 
tianity. But as to ** an office for 
the burial of the dead,” that min. 
ister must be young indeed who, 
standing beside a grave, cannot 
dwell for a few minutes with pro- 
priety and to edification, on the 
familiar topics of mortality and im. 
mortality, especially if he have in 
his hand that d uk oj bouks, tor his 
use, alonewwortly of * patent bind- 
ing,” and “ to be carried always in 
iLe pocket.” As to the burial of 
the dead, | question whether our 
studied prayers and orations, 
which generally savour of the 
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lamp, form any improvement Upon 
the more simple mode recom- 
mended by the Assermbly of Di. 
vines, in their ‘* Directory for 
Public Worship,”? which is still 
adopted by the Church of Scot. 
land. J hey say, Wo judge it 
very convenient, that the Christian 
friends, which accompany the 
dead body to the place appointed 
for public burial, do apply them. 
selves to meditations and confer- 
ences suitable to the occasion. 
And that the minister as upon 
other occasions, so at this time, if 
he be present, may put them in 
remembrance of their duty.” 
And, now, will V. F. excuse 
me, if 1 confess what passed in my 
mind, when I read his account of 
* young ministers at a loss, if sud. 
ck nly called upon to perform any 
of these offices ?”” I had lately read 
the ** Memoirs of Ludlow,” and 
I immediately recollected the 
piteous case of an episcopal dig. 
nitary, which Ludlow thus de. 
scribes, when speaking of the last 
hours of Charles I. ‘* The king 
having refused such ministers as 
the court appointed to attend him, 
desired that Dr. Juxon, late 
Bishop of London, might be per- 
mitted to come to him; which 
Leing granted, and Adjutant Gene 
eral Allen sent to acquaint the 
doctor with the king’s condition 
and desires, he being altogether 
unprepared for such a work, broke 
out into these expressions, God 
save me! what a trick is this, 
that I should have no more warm 
ing, and I have nothing ready : 
but recollecting himselt « little he 
put on his scarf and his other fur 
niture, and went with him to the 
king, where having read ager 
mon prayer and one of his 0 
sermons he administered the sact® 





ment to him.’? (Mem. 1. 282.) 
Another historian will shew 
us what might be expected on 
an emergency, from a Christian 
minister who thus depended upon 
the forms in his book, like 
asurgeon on his case of instru- 
ments. Burnet (O. 'T. i. 47.) is 
describing Charles on the scaffold, 
and he says that, * Bishop Juxon 
did the duty of his function honest. 
ly, but with a dry coldness that 
could not raise theking’s thoughts.” 
I have not overlooked V. F's. 
apology (p. 472. col. 1.) for the 
occasional mznuteness of hisadvice; 
should it be thought to discover an 
undue apprehension, it certainly 
manifests an amiable solicitude for 
the reputation and success of his 
young friend. YetI shall scarcely 
be singular in the opinion that a 
young minister who could really 
need such minute directions must 
have prematurely engaged in the 
important office of presiding in a 
congregation of his fellow Chris. 
tians, At any rate, if he could 
require the ** small book, always 
in the pocket,” to save himself 
from distressing embarrassment, it 
would oblige me to believe, what I 
have sometimes very unwillingly 
suspected, that education for the 
Christian ministry among Unita- 
rians is yet in its infancy ; or, to 
make a homely allusion, that we 
either want judgment in the choice 
of raw materials or skill in their 
manufacture. IGNOTUS. 





Dr. Toulmin on his projected 
Sequel to the History of the 
Purigans, Birmingham, 

Sir, 3d Oct. 1811. 

On examining, a few days since, 
the papers which I had collected 
for an intended History of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, Religious Liberty 
and Free Enquiry, as a Sequel to 
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my edition of Neal’s History of 
the Puritans, a work in which I 
have, at last, the satisfaction of 
reporting some progress, I met 
with a letter directed to me, on 
the publication of that work, dated 
the 13th of April, 1795, signed 
A FRIEND. I feel myself truly 
obliged to the unknown writer 
for his respectful attention and 
for many valuable hints and the 
offer ot assistance, if [ directed 
a letter to Mr. Friend, George’s 
Coffee-llouse, Temple-Bar, Lon. 
don. Whether I availed myself 
of this indulgence to write to 
the gentleman under this enig- 
matical address, I cannot say, at 
this distance of ume; but of this 
I am certain, | have never been 
favoured with any communications 
from his intelligent pen since. If 
the gentleman who thus concealed 
his real name be yet living, it is 
probable that he may be a read. 
er of the Monthly Repository. 
I request permission, therefore, 
through the channel of your next 
Number, to make known to him 
my sense of the favour he did me, 
and my earnest request that he 
would oblige me with a line to in. 
form me under what form I may 
direct to him: for 1 conclude 
from his former letter, that I have 
much to promise mysclf from a 
future correspondence with him. 
While I thus, particularly solicit 
the attention of A Friend, | wish 
to be understood as requesting 
from any one of your numerous 
readers, hints, references and ob. 
servations, which they judge will 
tend to the correctness and ime 
provement of my work. Among 
other subjects of enquiry, I may 
be allowed to mention the origin 
and progress of the respective 
funds ; of academical institutions ; 
of charity schools, ¢.g. those of 
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Shakespear Walk and Bartholemew man of a very liberal, enlichtencd 
Close ; of societies forthe reformas mind, remarkable for the kind 
tion of manners and the distribu- treatment of his slaves and of great 
tion of books; of Lectures, e. g. general benevolence. His eldest 
Lyme Street, Pinners’ Hall, East. son, Samuel Martin, who resided 
cheap, Monkwell Street Morning in England, and I believe was 
Lecture, Salters’ Hall Sunday secretary to the late Princess Dowe 
Evening ; and in the church, Mr. ager of Wales, was much talked 
Hutchinson’s, Lady Moyer’s and of many years ago, on account of 
Fairchild’s ; and concerning indie a duel which he tought with the 
vidual characters, viz. Dr. Abra- late John Wilkes, Esq. of famous 
ham Taylor, Dr. Ridgeley, Mr. political memory. Colonel Martin 
Eames, Mr. Densham, &c. &c. died at a very advanced age about 
I have specified these articles the year 1778. I do not know 
to show the nature of my enquirics, whether he became an Unitarian 
and as some, on which I particu- inconsequence of his acquaintance 
larly want information. with Mr. Lindsey, which did not 
It is proper to add that, while take place till late in life, but, for 
the General Post 1s open to all whose character he had the high- 
epistolary correspondence, any est admiration ; and I know that 
communications, which go beyoud latterly he paid very great atten. 
a letter, will safely reach me, if tion to the instruction of his ne. 
directed to the care of Mr. Bel- groes in Unitarian principles, 
cher, Printer in thistown, through which he firmly believed were the 
Messrs. Wilkie and Robinson, principles of the gospel. His 
Paternoster Row. knowledge of Mr. Lindsey arose 
If this notification be favoured from his generous patronage of a 
with a place in your interesting former parishioner of Mr. Lindsey's 
miscellany, it may prove services when at Catterick, then resident 
able to an undertaking, which, it at Antigua, and who had lost his 
is hoped will be regarded as of gens whole property on board a ship, 
eral utility and importance ; and it which was captured by the French 
will confer an obligation on, Sir, and carried into Martinico. This 
Your Friend and Correspondent, worthy person whom Col. M. so 
JOSHUA TOULMIN. _ kindly patronized, and whom he 
afterwards admitted to his friend. 
Mrs. Cappe’s Account of ** Colonel ship, was continually talking of 
Martin.” Mr. Lindsey—of his learning, his 
Sir, York, Sep. 15th. piety, his disinterestedness; adding, 
If the following information that in imitation of his great mas- 
will give any satisfaction to your ter he was continually occupied iD 
corespondent Verax, (p. 453) it is doing good. This character, n0 
much at his and your service.— less uncommon than true, excited 
The Unitarian planter in Antigua a great desire in the old gentleman, 
after whom he inquires, was, I be. to commence a correspondence 
lieve, the late Samuet Martin, with Mr. Lindsey, which took 
Esq. who had the command of a place accordingly, and confiaue 
regiment of militia in that island, I believe, at intervals, till neat the 
and was thence usually denomin. time of Col. Martin’s death. 
ated Colonel Martia. He wasa CATH, CAPPE. 
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Connection of Unitarianism and 
Materialism, 
SiR, 

I admit the ingenuity of Mr. 
Wright’s argument [M. Repos. 
p- 551, 2.) that if Christ were a 
God-man he was crucified only in 
part. His simile of * a single 
hair on the head,” is pertinent and 
happy. But will not his reason- 
ing prove too much ? Most Chris. 
tians hold the natural immortality 
of the soul ; and I find a favourite, 
tovuemuch-neglected author, using 
Mr. Wright’s simile to shew the 
superiority of the soul to the body. 
“The soul ;” says Mr. Grove, of 
Taunton, [Posth. Works, iv. 319, 
320.] ** is properly the man; the 
body bears no more proportion to 
the soul, in real value, than a air 
of the head does to the whole 
body.”’—Yet Mr. Grove and other 
immaterialists never hesitated to 
say that man is mortal, that man 
dies; they never suspected that this 
language was incorrect ;_ but if it 
be allowable, so also is the ortho. 
dox statement of Christ’s death, 
though a component part of Christ 
Was impassible and immortal. 

I suppose, however, that Mr. 
Wright opposes on somewhat sims 
ilar grounds the doctrines of two 
natures in man in general and in 
Christ, and that notwithstanding 
the feeble attempt of your corres- 
pondent P. to discover a soul, that 
is Consistent with Unitarianism, 
this favourite system of your’s can- 
hot be established until man shall 
be proved to be soulless, and that, 
in fact, the cheerless doctrine of 
materialism and the cold Unita- 
rian hypothesis must stand or fall 
together, 

{ should be sincerely glad of 
some information on this point, for 
[am a religious inquirer though 
Aw Orntnopox CHRISTIAN. 
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Legislative Reforms. 


There are two grand articles of 
legislative reform, on which en. 
lightened Englishmen should now 
fix their steady attention ; namely 
the melioration of our penal laws, 
and the abolition of ali penal 
statutes relating to religion. Just 
and liberal sentiments on both these 
points are prevalent throughout 
the country; and they may be 
speedily communicated to the 
legislature by a general and united 
expression of the public will. Who 
will despair of success in the cause 
of humanity and religion, when he 
recollects their recent triumph in 
the abolition of the slave trade 
and the disuse of military torture? 

‘The press is the greatest engine 
of reformation; and whilst its 
liberty is maintained it is scarcely 
possible that a country should not 
advance towards legislative perfece 
tion. Of this instrument of social 
improvement, let the advocates of 
limited and corrective punishments 
and of the ‘* liberty of prophe. 
sying,” avail themselves assidu- 
ously, and in a little time, every 
vestige of barbarism will be worn 
away from our statute book, 

Next to the press, the elective 
franchise furnishes thesurest means 
of reform. In the course of two or 
three successive elections, the 
House of Commons might be ime 
pregnated with an abhorrence of 
sanguinary punishments and pere 
secution, if voters would refuse 
their suffrages to candidates who 
would not pledge themselves to 
supporta revision of the penal code 
and the emancipation of conscie 
ence. Virtuous and enlightened 
freemen of England! do not une 
derrate your power or be wanting 
to your duty. 7 
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POETRY. | 





ON THE KING’S ILLNESS. 


Rest, rest afflicted spirit, quickly pass 

Thy hour of bitter suflering! Rest awaits thee, 
There, where, the load of weary life laid down 
‘The peasant and the king repose together. 

There peaceful sleep, thy quict grave bedewed 
With tears ot those who loved thee—Not for thee, 
In the dark chambers of the nether world, 

Shall spectre kings rise from their burning thro: 
And point the vacaut seat, and scofling say 

‘ Art thou become like us?’ Oh not for thee: 
For thou hadst human feelings, and hast walked 
A man with men, and kindly charities, 

Even such as warm the cottage hearth, were thine. 
And therefore falls the tear from eyes not used 
To gaze on kings with admiration fond : 

And thou hast knelt at meck Religion’s shrine 
With no mock homage, and hast owned her rights 
Sacred inevery breast, and therefore rise, 
Affectionate, tor thee, the orisons 

And mingled prayers, alike from vaulted domes 
Whence the loud organ peals, and raftered roo! 
Of humbler worship; stili, remembering this, 

A Nation's pity and a Nation’s love 

Linger beside thy couch, in this the day 

Of thy sad visitation, veiling faults 

O! erring judgment and not will perverse. 

Yet, Oh that thou hadst closed the wounds of war! 
‘That had been praise to suit a higher strain. 
—Farewell the years rolled down the gulph of time! 
Thy name has chronicled a long bright page ° 

Of England’s story, and perhaps the babe 

Who opens, as thou closest thine, his eyes 

On this eventful world, when aged grown, 
Musing on times gone by, shall sigh and say, 
Shaking his thin grey hairs, whitened with grief, 

* Our fathers’ days were happy.’—Fare thee well! 
My thread of life has even run with thine 

For many a Justre, and thy closing day 

I contemplate, not mindless of my own, 

Nor to its call reluctant, 


A. L. B- 


vOL. VI. 








Poetry. 


LINES COMPOSED ON AWAKING OUT OF SLEEP AT MIDNIGUYT, 


OCTOBER 9, 1811, AND SELING THE COMET, 


Mysterious visitant! in splendour 

Peering on high above the silvery orbs 

{hat glitter in night’s ample firmament, 
‘The rapt thought kindles at the sight of thee 
To admiration of thy Maker! 

Hlow great thy mass of radiant matter! 

Jlow swift thy course, erratic yet not wild! 


How vast thy sweep, through heav’n's broad arch, sublime 


A stream of glory, how extends thy train! 

Ilow many worlds thou passest in thy course, 

In strains that take the philosophic ear, 

Singing the praise of Him who stamp’d thy form, 
Pour’d in thy spacious urn a flood of light, 
And sent thee forth t’ instruct the universe! 

No terrors dost thou cast o’er weill-taught minds, 
Who know and hail thee messenger divine, 
Whether to feed heav'n’s ever-wasting lamp, 

T’ attract or scatter the electric fluid, 

T’ increase the watry treasures, purge the air, 
Kindle new worlds, or quench the old in night. 


Hail and farewell! illustrious wonder! 


When next tow’rds earth thou bend'st thy mazy path, 
These eyes will not, wakeful as now, gaze on thee ; 


Another race will welcome thy arrival. 

Be thou to them the harbinger of good, 

And lift their minds to flights of knowledge, far 
Beyond their fathers’ loftiest soarings ! 

Then may’st thou see the white-robad Peace 
Wed tribe to tribe, in bonds of amity ; 

And mark the cherub Faith benignant smile, 
Teaching the winged Charities, that wait 

Upon her course, in joyous ministry, 

To visit constant every tract of earth, 


Prompting high thoughts of distant times and worlds, 


Diffusing all the social sympathies, 

And harmonizing thus the mind of man 

To join in Nature’s general chime of praise, 
—— 


EXTEMPORE, ON A RENEGADEs 


Witt changes his religion: Whence the whim? 
The cause is clear ; religion ne’er chang’d Him. 


4 
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REVLEW. 


** Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blaine.” Pore 


—— 


Ant. 1.—Memoirs of the Latter that, flattering as must have been 
Fears of the Right Honourable the friendship of Mr. Fox to any 
Charles James For. By Joha man whatever, Mr. Trotter has 
Bernard Trotter, Esq. Late not too often insisted upon the 
Private Secretary te Mr. Fox. honour, and blended his own re- 
8vo. pp. 576. R. Phillips. 14s. flections too much with the dis. 

courses and actions of his friend: 

but, with every abatement, the 
work is_ irresistibly attractive, 
and contains abundant internal 
evidence of authenticity. The 
writer manifests great indepen. 
dence of mind: though a deter. 
mined and carefully avowed enemy 
of the system of government es- 
tablished by Mr. Pitt, and since 
carried on by the statesmen bred 
in his school, he looks up with no 
reverence to Mr. Fox’s political 
friends and successors, but on the 
contrary -upbraids their speedy 
neglect of Mr. Fox’s counsels, and 
censures the errors of their ad- 
ministration : on thisaccount, Mr. 

Trotter’s book has been disclaimed 

by the official Whig Journal, 


We honoured Mr. Fox living, 
and werevere his memory : we are 
therefore eager to take the first op- 
portunity of intorming our readers 
of the appearance of this work, 
which gives, we believe, a faithful, 
and we are sure amost interesting 
account of the declining years of 
one of the brightest ornameats of 
Britain. Mr. Trotter was not only 
private secretary to Mr. Fox, but 
also a confidential friend of his 
and Mrs. Fox's, and, judging from 
the sentiments expressed in the 
volume befere us, he was not une 
worthyotsuch distinguished friend. 
ship. We mean not to justify all 
Mr. Trotter's opinions or to adopt 
ull bis arguments or to vouch for 
the accuracy of all his statements ; : ee ee 
much less to praise his style of though in @ way which indicates 
writing, for as Mr. Fox once re. the veracity of the writer. 
marked to Mr, ‘Trotter, (p. 489.) Qur object is rather to point out 
** Trish orators” [Mr. Trotter is a this work to our readers than to 
native and inhabitant of Ireland,}] 8'¥€ @8y analysis of it: em 
‘** are generally too figurative in C##not refrain from a few refer 
their language for the English ¢o¢es and quotations, 
taste;”” we are not sure that a The ** Memoirs” embrace = 
book of one-third the size would Petiod between the Peace of 
not have sufficed for all the matter Amiens and Mr. Fox’s death ; and 
that the author had to communi. clude Mr. Fox’s visit to ers 
cate, and that the impression of ©" which he was accompaniee ©) 
the whole would not have been the author—his hago nage 
greatcr, if in the place of so many the office for Foreign Affairs, “3 ss 
pages of diffuse description we Mr. Trotter was his private a. 
had been favoured with @ small tary—and his illness and mae 
portion of unembellished history in which also Mr. Trotter ~~ 
or anecdote : we dare not to assert Stantly attended him, This ¥ 



































































ihe most memorable part of Mr. 
Fox’s history, and no one could 
have been better circumstanced 
than the author for knowing it 
clearly and fully. 

It is impossible however to 
touch on these subjects without 
grief: the fall of such a man as 
Charles James Fox at any time 
would have been afflicting to his 
country, but his fall at such a pe- 
riod was a calamity to England 
and the world which we fear we 
have yet to compute by unpassed 
years of public distraction and 
misery. We are presented by Mr. 
Trotter (in a note, p, 364,) with 
the sentiments of a virtuous, patri- 
otic and noble lady upon the loss 
of Mr. Fox ; sentiments, in which 
the wisest and best part of the 
British public participate, and 
which the tendency of things 
seems to foreshew that heavy suf- 
ferings will ere long impress upon 
the whole nation. 

“T saw Lady Moira after Mr. Fox's 
death ; she received me with great kind- 
néss but great emotion,—she took me 
by the hand as I addressed her, ‘ We 
have lost every thing,’ said she; ‘ that 
great man was a guide for them all.’ The 
tears rolled in torrents down her ven- 
erable cheeks : * he was their great sup- 
port, and now there is nothing cheering in 
the prospect. For me, | have nearly run 
my course,—I shall remain but a little 
longer, but others will suffer; the loss 
of Fox is irreparable.” 

_ It was the art of Mr. Fox’s po- 
litical antagonists to represent 
him throughout his whole life as 
the dissipated man he had beep 
in youth ; and there were few per- 
haps out of the circle of his im- 
mediate friends who did not in the 
height of the first French war, re- 
gard him as a needy, profligate 
candidate for power. How would 
they have been astonished if they 
could havé viewed the patriot in 
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his retirement at St. Anne’s Hill> 
where his days seem to have passed 
most enviably,’ marked by sim- 
plicity, innocence and purity! 
Scarcely ever was a human heart 
so free from bad affections as Mr. 
Fox's, he meditated, he suspected 
no evil. He had no personal cne. 
mies, and he never carried public 
hostilities into private life. He 
was susceptible in a peculiar de. 
gree ef the sentiments of friend. 
ship; and Mr, Trotter has fur- 
nished us with numerous proofs 
of his tenderness and care of Mrs, 
Fox, whoappears to have deserved, 
as well as returned his affection. 
The following extract may not ex. 
alt the readers’ views of Mr. Fox’s 
talents, but it will assuredly per- 
suade them of the amiable quali. 
ties of his heart. 

“ About the end of the year 1799, Mr. 
Fox met with an accident of a most 
alarming nature. He was very fond of shoot- 
ing, and as he was following that amuse- 
ment one day in the neighbourhood of 
Chertsey, in company with Mr. Wil- 
liam Porter, of that town, his gun burst 
in his hand. The explosion having shat- 
tered it much, he wrapped it up and re- 
turned to St.Anne’s. As no surgeon in 
the country would undertake so delicate 
a charge upon his own responsibility, 
Mr. Fox was advised to go instantly to 
town. An hasty dinner was provided, 
the chaise ordered, and, accompanied by 
Mrs. Fox, he very shortly set out for 
London. Mr. Porter told me that he 
manifested no impatience or apprehen- 
sion, though the anguish he suffered 
must have been excessive : all the anxiety 
he testified was lest Mrs Fox should be 
agitated and alarmed. On his way to 
town he composed the following verses, 
which dispiay a tenderness of dispo- 
sition, and an exquisitencss of feeling, 
rarely met with (unhappily for the 
world) in those statesmen who rule 
mankind. 

« « How can I at aught repine, 

While my dearest Liz is mine ? 

Can I feel or pain or woe, 

While my Lizzy loves me so? f 

Where's the sorrow, that thy smile 

Knows not sweetly to beguile ? 
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Sense of pain and danger flies 

From the looks ot those dear eyes : 
Looks of kindness, looks of love, 
‘That lift, my mortal thoughts above, nity had been produced than a 


some more decisive evidence of 
Mr. Fox's acceptation of Christi- 


While I view tha’ heavenly face, conversation on the immortality 

While I feeb shat dear embrace, the soul. j hich Mr. F . 

wh. t of the soul, in which Mr. P., then 

While I hear that soothing voice, sll. spoke with seriousne j 

‘Tho’ maimed or crippled, life’s my —’ vo , —— on 
Pes soy earvestness, humility and modesty, 

Without them, all the fates can give (pp. 470, 471.) 

Has nought would make me wish to We do not agitate this question 
live; * 


No, could they foil the power of time, ; amen’ ae " as il 9 decision - 
And restore youth’s boasted prime, | determine the estimation in which 
Add to boot, fame, power and wealth, we shall hold the great man to 
Undisturb’d and ce rtain h-aith, | whom it relates. We Joy fully [Ce 
Without thee, ‘twould nought avail, ¢¢ive and devoutly revere Christi. 
rhe source of every joy would fail; ' 
But lov'd by thee, by thee caress’d, anity 5 but we do not consider 
In pain and sickness Iam biest’ ” faith as the measure ol patriotism: 
(pp- 20---22.) and in fact, whatever might be Mr. 
There seems to be great truth in Fox’s sentiment as to the doctrines 
Pe romark of Mr. ‘Trotter’s that of the New Testament, he CeTe 
Mr. Fox alone was insensible to tainly was animated by its benign 
the wondertul superiority of bis spirit, and his memory is on many 
own mind. He = sbrunk from accounts entitled to the blessing 
praise. ‘To the First Consul’s of religious men. 
eulogium upon him on their first The death ef Charles James 
interview he returned no answer ;. Fox was suitable to his life; he 
and when on lis vyoing to a French descended with calmness, intrepid: 
theatre he was recognized by the ity and magnanimity, though not 
whole audicnce and erected with without sensibility, to the grave: 
louder applauses than had been (p- 465.) fixing his eyes upon 
bestowed upon Buonaparte, who Mrs. Fox, he said I die happy ; 
was present at the same time, he ——and well might he dte happy, 
would neither make himself more Whose powerful talents had been 
conspicuous to gratify the specta. diligently employed, during the 
tors, nor seem by any sign to be greater part of his life, 1D promote 
conscious of this flattering ex. ing, guarding and vindicating the 
pression of their admiration: the bappiness of his countrymen and 
latter incident is worthy of the of all nations ! 
best ages and the noblest charac. 
ters of antiquity. 
Inquiries have been eagerly 
made into Mr. Fox's sentiments 
on religion, and it has been some- 


times represented that he was not 
, | iverpool, printed ; sold by D. 
a belever in divine revelation ; Live tdi I, vant ) 


Mr. Trotter complains of ‘thie Eaton, London, 1811- 
Statement, and, avers that, as (Concluded from p. 551) 
far as his knowledge reaches, it is In D. vi. we have a statement 
aot only groundless but absolutely of ** The Christian doctrine of 
false: we wish, however, that Reconciliation,” from 2Cor. v.19. 





Art. II.—Discourses on Evange- 
lical Subjects ; both Doctrinal 
and Practical. By Richard 
Wright. 12mo. pp. 314, O- 








(* God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself;’) some of 
the leading ideas of which are 
again taken up, in D. vil. ‘On 
Christian Redemption,” from Eph. 
1.7. (* In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the for- 
giveness of sins, according to the 
riches of his grace.’) ‘The follow- 
ing answer to the inquiry, ‘* who 
was the party that needed and 
hath received reconciliation ?” ap- 
pears to us very weighty :— 

«It must be either God, or man, or 
both; on the face of the subject, would 
it not be absurd to suppose God is the 
party who needed reconciling, as recon- 
ciliation is said to originate with, and 
be effected by him? Reconciliation 
means the removal of enmity, the putting 
an end to opposition, the restoring to a 
state of amity and peace, or the bringing 
nigh those who were at a distance. 
Under every view it implies a change in 
the party who is reconciled, either in 
his disposition or circumstances. But no 
change can take place in God; for the 
clearest of all reasons, because he is un- 
changeable. He is in one mind and 
none can turn him; consequently, had 
he ever been wrathful and vindictive 
he must have eternally remained so, no 
being could have praduced a change in 
his nature or disposition.” p.129. 

“The Example of Jesus’’ is 
treated of in D. viii. from 1 Pet. i. 
21. (* Leaving us an example that 
ye should follow in his steps.) 
Amidst much to praise in this Dis« 
course, we find something objec- 
tionable in the representation of 
Jesus as a peccable man, p. 164 
and 166. The phrase is exceed- 
ingly liable to misapprehension by 
the illiterate, for whom chiefly 
these sermons are designed, and 
what after all is the amount of the 
Rotion?—That Jesus who was 
sinless, might have sinned if he 
had chosen !-—It would surely have 
been sufficient for the purpose of 
the general argument to have 
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shewn that Christ’s righteousness 
was actual and is to be estimated 
by his obedience to the Father. 

D. ix. ** The Love of God and 
our neighbour,’ from Mark x0, 
30, 31. (* Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, &c. &c.’) is a 
sober, rational and useful expo. 
sition of these two leading duties. 
D. x. ** The perfect Law of 
Christ,” from Mat vii. 12. isa 
sequel to the last, and in strong 
sense and a powerful moral beare 
ing, is not excelled by any one 
in the series. The concluding 
paragraph is worthy of being 
transeribed.— 

“ If it be objecied that this is a mere 
moral discourse ; it is r plied, it is alsoa 
Christian discourse; for it is founded on 
what Jesus taught, and no man ought 
to be ashamed of preaching what he 
preaches” (preached,) p. 221. 

In D. xi. ** The Righteousness 
of the Pharisees,” from Math. v. 
20. (f Except your righteousness 
exceed, &c.’) the preacher would 
seem to shew that the marks of 
Pharisaism are found upon some 
sects who are the foremost to brand 
others with the reproach: and in 
D. xii. ** Evangelical Righteous. 
ness,” from Matth. vi. 33. (* Seck 
ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,’) he would place the 
** crown of righteousness” upon 
the heads of those on whom the 
professors of modern evangelical 
religion would heap condemnation. 

In the following sketch of the 
Pharisees, the author corrects a 
common mistake as to their cha. 
racter3; — 


“ They thought themselves the peculiar . 


favourites of heaven. It has been sup- 
posed that the Pharisees ascribed to 
themselves, to their own pious disposi- 
tions and virtuous exertions all the good 
they had attained, instead of ascribing it 
to the grace of God; but this is a mis- 
take,thecontrary isthefact God/ I thank 
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thee, that I am not as other men are, Was 
the language of the Pharisee. While 
he boasted of his superior piety and vir- 
tuc, he did not pretend io ascribe it to 
the goodness of his own heart, nor to 
his steady adhe ence in faith and prac- 
tice to the word of God; but to distin- 
gushing grace. Though filled with 
self adulation he pretended not to exalt 
himeelf, but to give all the glory to God, 
It is not the humble Christian, who re- 
gards faith as virtue, who makes religion 
to consist in moral excellence, and dares 
not presume to think himself in the fa- 
vour of God, any further than he is 

‘nitent and obedient, that resembles 
the Pharisees of old . but the man who 
presumptuously concludes himself to be 
a peculiar object of div:ne favour, and 
ibe on the distinguishing grace of 
God, looks down from his imaginary em- 
inence with contempt on other-, This 
is che real spirit of self-righteousness. It 
is pride in the guise of piety, presump- 
tion impiously taking the name of faith 
and humility, degrading rational nature, 
the work ot God. and representing him 
as an arbitrary partial beinz, under the 
pretence of exalting his sovereign and 
distinguishing grace. This is the very es- 
sence of Pharisaism. Those who contend 
that piety, virtue, and acceptance with 
God, are only to be attained by a right 
application of our natu:al powers, anda 
diligent improver.ent of the means of 
grace and sa'vation, are pot the Phari- 
seex of modern times; but those who 
expect to be saved, to be led to piety 
and acceptance with God by special in- 
fluences of the spirit, by s me distinguish- 
ing act or operation cf God in their fa- 
vour: these are the persons whose views 
and reasonings are summarily compre- 
hended in the words of the Pharisee, 
God ! | thank thee, that 1 am not as other 
men are’’ pp. 323—-225. 


We cannot tuo strongly recome 
mend the following observations 


on ** Evangelical Righteous. 
ness :’? — 


** Righteousness to be real must be 
personal. Guilt and innocence, vice and 
virtue, are all personal, nor can they 
exit without being so. That righte- 
ousness which is not personal is a mere 
phantom of the imagination. Righte- 
Oushess consists of rght actions. No 
man \is righteous any further than he 
actsright. Let ne man deceive you, saith 
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an Apostle, he that doeth righteousness :; 
righteous. A man can no more be righ- 
teous by proxy than he can be saved by 
proxy. The notion of one man being 
righteous in the place and stead of another 
is repuguant to scripture, and carries ab. 
surdity in the face of it: and is opposed 
to every right idea of justice. What 
forms the character of a man, as righte- 
ousness doth of the righteous, must be 
inherent and essential to him. Imputed 
righteousness, as spoken of by the apo 
tle Paul, is not the imputation of Christ's 
personal obedience to sinners; but the 
non-imputation, or free forgiveness of 
sin. The go-pel farnishes no substitute 
for personal righteousness. It isintend- 
ed to form men anew in righteousness 
and true holiness. It assures us that 
without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord. It disso!ves no moral obligation, 
Christ did not come to iree men from 
the necessi'y o' being personally righte- 
ous, to give them a cloak for their sins, 
but to make them righteous by his teach- 
ing and example. Were it possible for 
righteou: ness to exist without being per- 
sonal, it would be useless; as the cha- 
racter of the sinner would not be changed 
by it, nor his incapacity for happiness 
removed. If personal righteousness be 
necessary in order to our final acceptance 
with God, any other righteousness must 
be superfluous. The judgment of God 
is according to truth: hence it is sm- 

ossible that he should view any man 
bus in his real character, that he should 
view any person as righteous who is not 
really so; to suppose the contrary Is to 
suppose him to view ob,ects in a false 
light. To say that, under the gospel, 
riyhteousness is not entirely personal, 16 
to sink it below the law, as a ministra- 
tion of righteousness ; for the law ad- 
mitted of no obedience but what wae 
personal.” pp. 240—-242. ; 

D. xiii. ison ‘* The gift of Eter 
nal Life,” from Rom. vi. 23. (* The 
gift of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord,) and cone 
tains sowe animating reflections on 
the subject of immortality, as the 
peculiar promise of the gospel. 

D. xiv. ‘* The pernicious Ten. 
dency of Error,” from Ephes. Iv. 
18. (* Having the understanding 
darkened, &c.’) should rather have 
been entitled “ The pernicious 








lendency of certain Errors.” The 
errors which are considered, re- 
late to the unity of God, the Divine 
character and attributes, and the 
state of man after death. This 
sermon bears most marks of haste, 
and has we think the least merit 
ofany in the volume. The au- 
thor will not surely persist, after 
reconsideration, in imputing the 
present punishment of the Jews as 
anation, ** to the idolatry of their 
fathers” ! p. 277. 

D. xv. “ Christian Zeal Recom. 
mended,” from Phil. i. 7. (f I am 
set for the defence of the gospel.’) 
was preachedatthe Annual Assem- 
bly of the General Baptists, June 
7, 1808 ; an analysis of it will 
be found in our ‘Third Volume, 
p. 347, 348. 

The Discourses are short, as 
discourses intended for the peo- 
ple should be. They grow natu- 
rally out of the texts, which we 
have given on account of their 
appropriateness. 

In general, Mr. Wright’s style 
is plain English, but we occasion. 
ally meet in the Discourses with 
words which seem out of place in 
village SeCTMONS 5 such as theology, 
dereliction, emanative, generate, 
conservation, 

A long list of subscribers shews 
the interest taken by the Unitarian 
world in the discourses of this mis~ 
sionary of their faith ; and we can. 
not help saying that in justice to 
them, if not to the public, greater 
Care should have been taken of 
the work at press; it presents to 
the eye more typographical errors 
than even carcless readers can 
verlook or candid readers can 
pardon. 

Should the public approbation 
*ncourage the preacher to write 
@nd print more ef his excellent ez- 
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tempore addresses, we should be 
glad to see in what form and light 
he usually sets before his auditors 
the subjects of death and judg. 
ment, heaven and hell, which are 
the favourite topics of popular 
missionaries, and which have been 
so extravagantly and mischievouse 
ly treated as to lead the sober, 
quiet part of our people te think 
that a missionary must necessarily 
be a melancholy fanatic. 





—_-- 


Art. III. dlmanach Imperial, 
pour V’ année 1811. Presenté 
A. S. M, V0 Empereur et Roa, 
par Testu, A. Parts. Chez 
Testu et Co. imprimeurs de sa 
Majesté. The Imperial Alma. 
nack for the year 1811. Pre. 
sented to his Majesty the Eme 
peror and King, by Testu, 
Paris. Sold by ‘Testu and Co, 
Printers to his Majesty. 

THis Almanack, which extends 
to 964 octavo pages, is also the 
Court Calendar of France, and 
comprehends a great variety of 
information for Frenchmen, Pere 
ceiving on the second page a ree 
commendation of the work by 
Maret, the Secretary of State, and 
that it was prepared and published 
under the special favour of the Ems 
peror, we proceeded with the ex- 
pectation of soon finding some ef. 
tects of imperial influence. Jus- 
tice, however, obliges us to cone 
fess our disappointment, at least 
in one particular. 

The English newspapers have 
ascribed to ** Britain’s inveterate 
Foe” the littleness of exacting the 
suppression of facts, in ancient 
and modern history, which might 
be applied unfavourably to his 
character or fortune, The reverse 


of this conduct is here sufficiently 
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displayed in the first part of the 
work before us, which is more 
properly called the Almanack, 


Besides a very useful table of 


the solar and lunar variations, on 
the opposite page, ineach month, 
followed by a comparative table 
of the ditlerent calendars, in- 
cluding that of the Hebrews and 
Mussulmans, there is at the head 


of every month a short account of 


the supposed derivation of the 
name. The following passages 
might surprise one of our news- 
paper-taught Antigallicans, who 
would describe the fate or follies 
of ‘Tyrants as the last subjects glan- 
ceed atin an Imperial Almanack, 
printed for the meridian of Paris. 

June is supposed to “be named 
in memory of Junius Brutus, who 
having expelled the ‘Tarquins 
went to offer sacrifice upon Mount 
Celius to Carnea, the goddess of 
the heart. Peut.étre introduit en 
mémotre de Junius Brutus, lorsqu’ 
ayant chassé les Tarquins, il vint 
sur le Mont Cali en rendre graces 
@ Carne, Déesse du caur. 

August. ‘in mtributing — this 
month to Augustus, it could 
scarcely have been expected, 
among his exploits to have read, 
he also subdued Egypt, et subjugué 
Y Egupte, the very object in which 
Napoleon failed. 

October. Here is exposed the 
vanity of Domitian, who was born 
iu this month, and would have 
given it his name, and to Septem. 
ber his sirname Germanicus, be. 
cause in that month he obtained 
the empire. It is added that these 
vain projects perished with him. 
Ses vains projets perirent avec 
lui, 

November. Here is recorded 
another instance of imperial vani- 
ty and weakness in the attempt of 


Commodus to change the name ¢| 
this month and of December. 
L’? Empereur Commode essava 
vainement de changer son nom et 
celui de Decembre. 

The account of the princes and 
princesses of Europe, commences 
with the Imperial Family, Louis 
Napoleon is still a King, Roi, frére 
de & Empercur, Connetable de 
Empire, but Lucien has neither 
local habitation nor a name, 
Josephine has a place in the fa. 
mily as Empress-Queen, Impera. 
trice Retne, sufliciently distin 
guished from Marie Louise, who is 
Empress of the French and Queen 
of Italy, Imperatrice des Francois 
et Reine d’ Itahe. The article 
Grande Bretagne follows Austria, 
and is correctly given with all 
customary forms. Could we al- 
low any virtue to an enemy, this 
might be called magnanimity, as 
the Imperial Family is not acknow- 
ledged by the court of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Pius the VII. with his family 
name of Barnabé Chiaramonti and 
the date of his elevation, is given 
at the head of 2d. section, but he 
is not called Pope. A list of the 
Sacred College follows. ‘The Car 
dinals are now in number, 41. 

The greatest novelty in this Al- 
manack is the seventh chapter, en- 
titled, Organisation des Cultes. 
From this it appears that the pub- 
lic worship of Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews, is equally estabe 
lished, or rather equally tolerated. 

Our alliance between Chureh 
and State is unknown in France, 
while religious liberty 1s a stranger 
to the laws of either goverie 
ment. . 

Napoleon could not find in 
modern history, any man 
whom te form his character ¢q¥@ 
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to Frederic, the only Prussian 
Prince whom the world can call 
great. We cannot help thinking, 
from his subsequent conduct, 
that he had read with peculiar 
attention the following passage in 
Frederic’s Memoires pour servir 
@ l' Histoire de Brandebourg, 
where speaking of the religious 
communities in that country, the 
royal author says, 

‘‘ Toutes ces sectes vivent ici en 
paix, et contribuent également au ben- 
heur de l’etat, il n’y a aucune re- 
ligion qui sur Je sujet de la morale 
|sécarte beaucoup des autres; ainsi elles 
peuvent étre toutes égales au gouverne- 
ment, qui conséquemment ‘laisse 4 cha- 
cun la liberté d’aller au ciel par quel 
chemin il lui plait. Qu’il soit bon citoyen, 
c’est tout ce qu’on lui demande. 

« Le faux zele est un tyran qui dépeu- 
ple les provinces, La tolerance est une 
tendre mére qui les rend florissantes.” 
Mem. Pt. i. Diss. De la Supers. &c, 
Art. 3d. ad fin*. 

‘To return to the Almanack and 
the seventh chapter. Culte Catho- 
lique as might be expected, occu- 
pies the first and the largest place, 
with the names and dates of birth 


and elevation of all the prelacy of 


France or rather of the French 
empire, for Italy &c. are included, 
Sec. 2d. Cultes Protestans is di- 
vided into the Confession of Augs- 
burgh or Lutherans, and Reformed 
or Calvinists. The first has at 
Strasburg an institution for minis- 
ters, where, besides the customary 
instruction, are taught the modern 
and oriental languages. ‘Ihis must 


* “ All sects live here in peace, and 
contribute alike to the prosperity of the 
state. One religion differs little from 
another as to morals, Thus they may 
be equally esteemed by the government, 
which allows every one to go to heaven 
his own way. To be a good citizen is 
all that is required. 

“ False zeal is a tyrant which depopu- 
lates provinces. Toleration is a tender 


mother which makes them flourish.” 
VOL, VI. 








be an extensive establishment, as 
fourteen professors are named who 
are under a director. There is ane 
other college attached, forming a 
school of primary instruction, The 
mode of education among the Cal. 
vinists does not appear. From the 
account here given of both descrip- 
tions of Protestants, it is mauifest, 
that though, in practice, they 
may now enjoy much self-governe 
ment, yet the emperor holds every 
thing important to social religion 
at his sovereign disposal, Both 
these Protestant churches seem to 
be constituted very much on the 
Presbyterian model. The follows 
ing is part of the regulations for 
the Reformed or Calvinists. 

The consistory of each re. 
formed church is composed of a 
pastor or pastors belonging to 
that church, and of elder or emi- 
nent laymen, chosen out of those 
citizens who are taxed at the high. 
est rate in direct contributions :— 
les plus imposes au role des contri- 
butions directes. 

The consistory maintains disci- 
pline, manages the property of 
the church and the money collect. 
ed for alms. 

The election of pastors is by the 
consistory, subject to the confir. 
mation of the emperor. 

The synod consists of five con. 
sistorial churches, and cannot as. 
semble without the permission of 
the government, nor sit longer than 
six days. 

The synods are charged to su- 
perintend the celebration of wor. 
ship, the doctrine taught, /’en- 
seignment de la doctrine, and the 
conduct of ecclesiastical affairs. 
Their decisions are submitted to 
the approbation of the emperor, 

Such being the dependence of 
these churches on the will of the 
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vis Review.—Toulmin's Discourses on Baptism. 


tate, itis but reasonable that their colleague, Mr. Kentish, © in tea. 
ministers should reecive salaries; timony of the candour and liber. 
these we have understood to he ality of the congregation, and of 
about 401. per annum. There is the harmony happily subsisting 
an oflice in Parts, called Depart. between their ministers, notwith. 
ment des Cultes, which has among standing a dificrence of opinion 
other duties Pexpedition dis or- and practice, on a subject which 
donnances pour le paiment des has agitated the Christian world 
menistres des différens cultes, sala- with much bitter controversy.” 
riés par Uctat. Thus France bas ‘The Discourses, four in number, 
a Kegium Donzm, but avowed, are on the following subjects :—~ 
and so conducted as not to excite — « The Primary Design of Christian 
servility or assumption, among Baptism. Its Secondary and Practical 
those who are only brethren. Uses. An Historical Review of the Prac- 
> ticeand Corruptions of Baptism. Practical 
Exhortations grounded on the preceding 
Discourses.” 


Our limits wili not allow of 
any further notice of this work. 
Ye cannot, however, fail to re- 
joice that it shews us France our 
rival, not in arms alone, but in 
plans of public uulity, and especie 
ally in the relief of human misery. 
We allude particularly to the 
charitable establishments at Paris 
for the blind and the dumb. May 
both nations soon beat their swords 
into plough-eshares aud learn war 
no more, but never cease their 
emulation in these contests of be. 
nevolence, 


On a topic so path-worn it is 
vain to expect novelty ; the set. 
ond Discourse however presents 
some considerations on the secon. 
dary benefits of baptism which are 
far trom being common. Baptism 
is represented as “a ground for 
regarding solely the authority of 
Christ, in matters that relate to 
his religion ;’’ as £* an obligation 
to purity and holiness ;’’ and as 
‘* a bond of love.”” But might not 
the Sandemanian set the washing 
- y | of feet in the same light, and de. 
Ant. 1V.—four Discourses on sie the same moral benefits from 

the Nature, Design, Uses and jy 3 

H story of the Ordinance ef Bap- The Preface contains some 

tism; with a Preface containing sensible and candid observations 

some Strictures on Dr. Priest= on the arguments of Dr. Priestley 
feys S Letter to an Anti- oy infant baptism, and of Mr. 
padobaptist ; and on some Frend and Mr. Dyer against the 
passages m Mr. Dyers “* Nature perpetuity of baptism in any form. 
of Subscription,” and Mr. ‘The scheme of these latter writers 

Frend’s Letters to the Bishop required, we think, more exam. 

of Lincoln.” By Joshua Toulmin, ination than it here receives; and 

D. D.12mo. pp. 95. 3s. Gd. in discussing this question it would 

Eaton, 1811. be useful to consider the opimon 

Dr. Toulmin, though of the of those who regard baptusm a 
Baptist persuasion, is one of the they do circumcision, as 4 an 
ministers of a congregation which Jewish ceremony, never intende 
practise infant-baptism ; and he for the Gentiles, not included 
dedicates this little book to his the commission of the only Apostle 
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of the Gentiles, and if practised 

upon Gentile converts, practised 

like the other Jewish ceremonies, 

as an optional, unimportant rite, 

Art, V.—The Adoration of our 
Lord Jesus Christ vindicated 
Srom the Charge of Wdolatry: 
@ Discourse delivered en Wed. 
nesday Evening, April 11, 
1811, at the Gravel Pit Meet. 
ing, Hackney. By John Pye 
Smith, D.D. 8vo. pp. 30. 
ts 6d. Conder. 


Dr. Smith is very commendable 
in purifying the old Gravel Pit 
mecting, so long the seat of heresy, 
with the spicy doctrines of the 
Assembly’s Catechism ; though he 
must take care lest in giving the 
rationale of reputed orthodoxy he 
fall into language of an unsound 
tact, of which the following defi. 
nition of the deity of Christ shews 
that he is in no little danger :— 

*“ That the true and essential nature 
of the One Infinite God was in an inti- 
mate and indissoluble manner, wnifed 
to the man Jesus; yet without any 
confusion of the divine and the human 
Natures: that such an union was neces- 
Sary to constitute the person of the 
Messiah, as described in the Jewish 
prophecies, and thct for this reason, the 
Messiah is the proper object of religious 
adoration.” p. 4. 

This hypothesis, if we rightly 
understand it, of which we are not 
quite sure, is not the old and true 
grthodox notion, but it appears to 
us to be abundantly absurd, and 
evidently unscriptural. We shall 
take the liberty of making two or 
three remarks upon it. 

If* the truc and essential nature 
of God’? were * united to the man 
Jesus,” so as to constitute one per- 
son, not wholly Divine nor wholly 
human, but both at once, the two 
Natures must have lost in their 





union their separate qualities 3 and 
if this be not confusion it is some. 
thing like it, perhaps znterfuston, 

‘The unton between God and the 
man Jesus was * indissoluble :"— 
this is a further proof of inter. 
fusion, and on this principle what 
may be predicated of One nature, 
may be pr dicated of both natures; 
and therefore if the Messiah died. 
the divine nature must have died, 
** for the union of the Divine nae 
ture with the human was necessary 
to constitute the person of the Mese 
siah?’ "There is no alternative— 
either the Messiah did not die, or 
the two natures which constituted 
the Messiah did die. Did the 
Divine nature withdraw from the 
human before death? The unica 
then was not * indissoluble,” and 
it was a mere man that died, and 
here we arrive at the Unitariau 
scheme. 

How would a Jew stare at the 
assertion, that the Jewish prophe. 
cies described the Messiah as pos- 
S¢ ssing “ the true and essential 
nature of the One Infinite God !” 
There is something so extravagant 
in this, that uttered by any but so 
grave and respectable a man as 
Dr. Smith, it would scarcely ap- 
pear to be serious. 

Is the Messiah the one only 
God? This will not be maintained, 
When the Messiah was put to 
death, was the one only God still 
pertect? This will not be denied 3 
—the one only God and the Mes. 
siah are therefore distinct beings; 
if Dr. Smith prove his point, 
he will bave established two objects 
of worship ! 

‘The following are Dr. Smith's 
arguments for the supreme worship 
of the Messiah: 

«“ x, He accepted religious adoration. 
a, He possessed and exercised the quale 
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ties which imply a right to religious 
wors lip. 3. His name is treated in the 
scriptures with such high regard as ap- 
) pears irrational and indefens:ble, except 
on the supposition of his being entitled 
to religious homage. 4. Christians 
are descr ved in ihe New ‘Testament by 
the peculiar chovacteristic of invoking 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 5.The New 
Testainent furnishes examples ef religi- 
gious worship paid to Jesus Chnist.” 

We cannot particularize the re. 
plies to these arguments, that will 
suggest.themsel ves to every reader, 
versed in the scriptures, but we 
may be allowed to state, that there 
is pot one of the reasons here ad. 
duced for the worship of Jesus 
Christ, that might not be adduced 
with equal plausibility, and with 
almost the same sort of scriptural 
evidence, for the worship of Moses. 

Dr. Smith has not noticed a 
single objection to the worship of 
Christ, or introduced any scrip. 
tures on behalf of the worship of 
the Father: but until he can prove 
that the Messiah is the same being 
as ** the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” we must think 
he has failed in his point; though 
were he to succeed in it, he would 
in our view confound the Divine 
nature with the human, involve 
the whole gospel historyin perplex. 
ity, and, in fine, make Christianity 
wholly unintelligible and absurd. 

Differing however as we do, and 
plainly as we express our differ. 
ence, from Dr. Smith, it becomes 
us to say, that the sermon is 
throughout dispassionate and can. 
did, and creditable to his talents 
as a writer. 

——— ee 

Art. VI.—A Humble Attempt at 
a New Pilgrim's Progress. By 
the late Mr. John Spencer, of 
Attercliffe. 12mo. pp. 82. 2s, 
Sheffield; printed by J. Mont- 
gomery. 1811. 
This little work, though it ex. 






> " ’ ‘ 
Pilgrim's Progress: 


hibits none of the poetic genius se 
much admired in the Orivinal 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” gives a 
pleasing proof of the piety, good 
sense, and selfscultivation of the 
author, who, we are informed by 
the editor, was a working cutler, 
a manu who &ad received very few 
advantages from education in early 
fife*. The morality of the book 
we think unexceptionable in al] 
but one point—the blaine which is 
bestowed on the Pilgrim (p, 20.) 
fur his reproot of strangers for 
profane conversation. Doubtless, 
many well-meaning Christians in. 
jure the cause of religion by abrupt 
and injudicious censure of persons 
with whose dispositions they are 
unacquainted ; but there may be 
cases in which delicate and be. 
nevolent admonition may success. 
fully be addressed even to the ear 
ofa stranger. Upon the whole, we 
scruple not to recommend the 
New Pilgrim’s Progress, as a work 
which will promote free inquiry 
and rational zeal in religion. 
M. 





ArtT.VII.—An Address to the Mem. 
bers of a Christian Church on 
the Nature, Design and Obli. 
gation of the Ordinance of the 
Lord's Supper, 12mo. pp. 26. 


Dudley, printed by W. Maurice. 

This is a rational exposition ot 
the nature of the Lord’s Supper, 
and a pleasing persuasive to its 
observance. We notice it, chiefly, 
in order to suggest to the anony- 
mous author the desirableness of 
giving it the chance of a more eX 
tended circulation, by putting it 
into the hands of the London 
booksellers. 





- 


* For a larger account of Mr. Spencef 
sce M, Repos, vol, ¥- ps 260-262. 
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Futracts from the Report of the 
Committce of the Unitarian 
Fund. 

{Concluded frem p. 570.] 
Abstract of Mr. Wright’s Journal of his 
Western Missionary Tour, concluded, 
66 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

*¢ To the preceeding general ac. 
count, which of course I have 
studied to make concise, I wish 
toadd a few gencral observations, 

61, Tusethe word Unitarian in 
my stutement, as we do in the con. 
stitution of the Fund Society, as 
applicable to all who believe in 
the exclusive deity and absolute 
supremacy of the one Father of 
all, and that he alone is the object 
of religious worship: I say this 
not merely to avoid being misune 
stood, but because I think this 
Construction of the term most 
strictly just, and because it appears 
to me an important object to unite 
all the real friends of the doctrine 
of one undivided God in the pro- 
motion of so great an object. 

“2. Ihave to acknowledge my 
obligations to the ministers and con. 
gregations I have visited, by whom 
I have every where been received 
and treated in the most friendly 
and affectionate manner,aud whom 
I have found ready to assist 
and promote the great objects of 
my mission; peace be in their 
churches and prosperity attend all 
their labours in the Lord. 

3. Being a total stranger in the 
partof the country I had to trav- 
erse in this journey, had it not 
been for the ready and repeated 
assistance of our esteemed friend 
Dr. Carpenter, 1 should unavoid- 
ably have lost much time, for want 


of knowing how to arrange my 
plans, and make appointments in 
various places ; to that yentleman 
I consequently feel under peculi- 
liar obligations. 

“4. It may be proper just to 
state what weré the views I felt 
present to my mind in visiting 
places where Unitarian congregae 
tions are already formed, lest our 
brethren any where should have 
wrong conceptions on this point. 
It was to stimulate and encourage 
zeal where necessary; to pros 
mote the cause in such places, by 
exciting the attention of strangers, 
and by awakening in them a spirit 
of liberalenquiry; and to strength- 
en and encourage the brethren, by 
preaching, conversation, &c. Your 
missionary has not attempted to 
obtrude himself any where into a 
Unitarian pulpit, without knowing 
first that his company and labours 
were desired; indeed, he has to 
lament that he was not able to 
visit some places where he was dee 
sired to go, nor to revisit others, 
which he was much urged to re. 
Visit. 

5. It may be expected I should 
state the general impression I have 
received of the state of Unitarianism 
in the West. Some congregations 
are ina flourishing state, and this 
is mostly the case where Unitarian- 
ism has been for any length of 
time introduced plainly ,and placed 
on the ground of the plain facts 
and declarations of the gospel. 
Some congregations, it must be 
acknowledged, are languid, but 
this has arisen either from the 
want of ministers, or because the 
worthy predecessors of the present 
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ministers, no doubt from amiable 
motives, thought it best to preach 
without bringing Christian doc. 
trines and motives fully into view, 
and there has not yet been time 
jor the congregations to recover 
trom the effects of this plan; and 
in some places the strength of pre. 
judices, generally prevailing, pre. 
vents for atime the success of the 
best talents and most judicious 
labours, Some congregations have 
become extinct and mecting-houses 
have been closed, or have passed 
into the hands of the reputed or- 
thodox: but this has seldom, if 
ever, been the case where the con. 
gation has been truly Unitarian, 
unless they have united with some 
other Unitarian congregation in 
the same town. 

** 6. I conceive the prospect in 
the West to be highly encouraging, 
and if proper measures be adopted 
Unitarianism may have an exten. 
sive spread in that part of the 
kingdom; it seems not to be the 
object of terror there it was for- 
merly; but vigorous and perse- 
vering plans must be adopted ; and 
from what I have seen of the love 
of truth and Christian spirit 
ainong our western brethren, Iam 
persuaded they will second any 
judicious plans that may be adopt. 
ed for so important a purpose. 

*¢ 7. The want of ministers is 
felt, and acknowledged in many 
places, and it appears to be gener. 
ally wished that some institution 
should be established, to produce 
preachers suited to small and poor 
congregations, and to act as mis. 
sionaries; this is a grand object, 
and without it the cause must con. 
tinue to languish in many places ; 
as the truly excellent institution 
at York cannot more than supply 
the opulent and large congrega. 
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tions with ministers. Unitarianism 
in the west, as well as other parts, 
is beginning to attract the notice of 
the poor, and if it be the pure gos. 
pel, it must be adapted to them; 
for them, therefore, ministers ought 
to be provided. 

** $8 Itis highly desirable, and 
appears to me an object of very 
great importance, that an auxiliary 
committee to the Fund Society 
should be formed at Exeter, and 
have corresponding members in 
all parts in the west, that when. 
ever a missionary goes to that 
part of the island, such com. 
mittee might be able to give him 
such information, and plans as 
would render his labours most 
effective. I am glad to find my 
opinion ix this coincides with that 
of many judicious persons in difs 
ferent parts of the west, 

‘© 9. It seems also to be the 
wish of many that as soon as 
it can be rendered practicable, @ 
missionary should be constantly 
employed in the west, to supply 
places which are without muinis- 
ters, to preach in licenced rooms 
where there are not Unitarian 
congregations, and to perform 
preaching tours in Cornwall; 
be advised and directed in his 
plans, by an auxiliary committee 
at Exeter. This also appears to 
me a measure of high importance. 

* Finally, This journey, though 
attended with much labour, has 
given me very high pleasure. What 
delight can equal that of seeing 
the cause of truth, righteousness 
and Christian charity promoted, 
and of assisting in its promovon, 
Whatever may be the boast f 
others, our glory shall be in the 
triumph of truth over error | 
superstition, of charity over bigo- 
try and illiberality, of righteous 







































ness over vice in every form. We 
will go on with growing strength ; 
the cause in which we are engaged 
will be universal; to serve it shall 
be our labour by day and our 
study at night; our last effort shall 
be to promote it, our last breath 
exerted in its favour; we will die 
praying for its success.” 

To this interesting and animat. 
ed sketch of Mr: /J¥’s labours, 
the Committee can add nothing 
but an expression of their grati- 
tude to him for his eminently 
useful services, and to the vari. 
ous individuals and congregations 
who lent him their counsel and 
assistance. 

The Committee have already 
discussed and determined on ano. 
ther mission to Cornwall this 
summer, and have applied to Mr. 
Giusburne, of Soham, to undertake 
the missionary tour. 

From the West the Committce 
have received several communi. 
cations corroborating Mr. Ws 
statements, and expressive of the 
highest sense and estimation of 
his services; and amongst others 
one from Bridport, transmitting 
tothe Fund the sum of 45/, from 
the Unitarian congregation under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. 7’. 
Howe, as a testimony of the ac. 
ceptableness of the labours of our 
missionary, and as an acknow- 
ledgment to the Society for de. 
puting him on this mission. 

It remains only to state, that 
there are various places even in 
the West where Mr. Wright's 
visits were requested which he 
could not bring into his late 
route; these it is hoped he 
may have gone over before ane 
ether anniversary. Indeed, the 
Committee confidently indulge 
the hope before expressed, that 
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all our congregations may ere 
long be favoured by his visits ; 
one of the good eflects of which 
will be the drawing of the Unitari. 
an brethren into closer connection 
and more intimate correspon. 
dence, and enabling them to unite 
their strength for the common 
cause. 

It has been already stated that 
Mr. Wright is about to proceed to 
Scotland and Mr. Lyons to Wales ; 
the Committee have pleasure in 
adding that they have not engaged 
the services of these gentlemen, 
without regard to their congrega. 
tions. At their request, Mr. WV. 
will take Chester in his way to 
Scotland, in order to spend four 
Sundays with Mr. Lyons’s con- 
gregation; and Mr. Bennett will 
proceed in a few weeks into Came 
bridgeshire, in order, principally 
to minister to the congregation at 
Wisbeach, which has such claims 
upon the respect and gratitude of 
the society, for acquiescing in Mr. 
Wright's appointment as a pete 
petual missionary. 

Amidst many pleasing and en. 
couraging facts, the meeting will 
not be surprised at the introduction 
of one of a contrary nature. With 
pain the Committee have to report 
that the congregation at Hull, 
under Mr. Robert Blake, is broken 
up and dispersed, through the al. 
leged misconduct of individuals, 
Diligent inquiry has been made 
into the circumstances of the case, 
in which the committee have beeq 
much assisted by the advice of the 
Rev. W. Severn, to whom the 
Unitarian Fund is under very 
great obligations; and it bas been 
judged expedient to withdraw from 
Mr, Blake, for the presentat least, 
the countenance of the Society. 

Mr, Severn has, however, come 
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municated to the Committee other 
information of a more cheering 
nature. Ina letter, dated Feb, 5, 
1811, he says:— 


«* Two or three months since, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which gave me 
pleasure. A person whom I had observ- 
ed in the chapel at both the services, 
came to me into the vestry at the con- 
clusion of that of the afternoon, thanked 
me for my discours¢s, expressed his 
satisfaction in having for the first time 
attended worship in an Unitarian chapel, 
and intormed me he came from Dews- 
bury, a town about five miles from 
Wakefield, where an attention to the 
Unitarian doctrine had been excited. 
He gave me the following account. 
About twenty-two years ago, there was 
a dispute relating to the settling of a 
Methodist chapel at Dewsbury. The 
trustees were not willing that it should 
be settled on what was called the Con- 
ference plan, or given up wholly to the 
direction of Mr, Wesley and his associ- 
ates. The preachers were ordered by 
Mr. Wesley to quit the chapel, and a 
subscription was immediately raised by 
which another was built near to it. Mr. 
John Atlay, a preacher in the Metho- 
dist connection of great respectability, 
had promised the people that if the 
Methoidist preachers quitted the chapel 
as was threatened, he would come and 
be their minister. He did so, and 
preached for several years, to a large 
congregation, a refined sort of Methodism. 
Being constantly in quest of scriptural 
truth, he found in the book-case of a 
friend at Whitehaven, where he was on a 
visit, Dr. J. Taylor's Key and Commen- 
tary on the Romans. He read it with 
great attention and imbibed the senti- 
ments, being those that were suited to 
his state of mind, but which he never 
had seen before expressed so well. He 
returned home. 

The knowing ones observed some 
change in the style of his preaching. 
The number of his auditors rather de- 
clined. He continued to preach agree- 
ally to his improved knowledge, but 
not controversially; thinking it best to 
oppose error by establishing truth. New 
auditors attended on him, so that the 
congregation was numcrous, when, about 
three years ago, owing to his infirmities, 
at the age of seventy-seven he declined 
his public services. The new connece 
tion of Methodists are now in possession 
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of the chapel. Some of Mr. At'ay's in 
timate friends entered fully into}; 
opinions. They procured many Unita- 
rian books, or those that ho] up rational 
religion, and became more and more en. 
lightened. They professed their views, 
and have met with most vehement Op- 
position. About halfa year ago, encoue 
raged by Mr. Atiay, they set up a meet. 
ing for worship on the Lord’s day, in 
the house of one of their numbe ; and 
have a respectable number of attendants. 
They conduct the worship by prayin 
expounding, &c. They are at present 
Arians, with respect to their notion of 
the person of Christ. They would be 
glad to see one of our missionaries, ag 
would some persons also at Hudders- 
field.” 

The Committee forwarded a 
parcel of Unitarian tracts to Dews. 
bury, by the hands of Mr. Severn, 
who, in a letter of the date of 
April 22, 1811, further says ;— 

“T have sent a parcel of beoks to Dews- 
tury, made up of some of those thet you 
last sent here, and of others which I had 
in my possession previously. They are 
very acceptable to the people there, 
and I hope will be useful. I have 
lately received a letter from one of their 
leaders, giving me an account of their 
situation. ‘They keep up their religious 
meetings, and go on steadily, though 
in the face of great opposition from 
avowed enemies, and of discouragement 
from lukewarm friends. I have engaged, 
as far as I could do, that Mr. Wrght 
shall visit them either in geing to or re~ 
turning from Scotland. 1 am desired 
to say that he would have a welcome 
reception. In the name of our Dewsury 
brethren, I thank you and the Com- 
mittee for the books.” ails 

From various communications 


it appears that in several parts of 
the kingdom there has been within 
the Jast year a spirit of religious 
inquiry excited. This has been 
particularly the case at Lynn in 
Norfolk, and at Horncastle in 
Lincolnshire, from which “ee 
place an application 1s before the 
Committee, signed by five persons, 
for assistance in opening @ place 
for the worship of One God. 
Soon after the last Anniversary: 


o 
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Mr. Vidler made a_ preaching 
tour in Cambridgeshire and Lin. 
colnshire. His report was truly 
satisfactory, containing, amongst 
other Interesting particulars, an 
offer from a friend to our cause, 
to subscribe 20/, per ann. towards 
an institution for educating popu- 
lar Unitarian preachers. 

At Soham in Cambridgeshire, 
the Unitarian interest continues to 
prosper under Mr. Gisburne. The 
congregation is still in some diffi- 
cultics owing to the expenses of 
the new meeting-house, which 
have proved much more than 
was at first estimated. The Com- 
mittee recommend their case to the 
liberaleminded ; persuaded that 
when this obstacle is removed, the 
Unitarian cause in this place will 
mect with increasing support and 
success. 

A pamphlet having been pub. 
lished on the subject of the oc- 
currences at Soham and Cam. 
bridge, detailed in the last Report, 
in which the honour of the society 
appeared to be reflected on, the 
Secretary, with the countenance 
of the Committee, published a re. 
ply in Letters addressed to the 
Treasurer ; of which the Com. 
mittee will say no more than 
that if they may rest on the 
Opinion of their friends, or draw 
any conclusion from the silence of 
the author of the pamphlet, it has 
answered its purpose. The Secre- 
tary’s Letters were widely circu. 
lated by order of the Committee, 
and, in order to do justice to the 
controversy, they directed that in 
the distribution each copy should 
be accompanied by a copy of Mr. 
Fuller’s Narrative, 

The usual aid has been given 
during the past year to the con- 
gregations at Gainsford street, 
Southwark, and at Stratford, 
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Essex, and at the other places 
pointed out in former Reports, 

In the South of England, Mr. 
Bennett has persevered in_ his 
missionary labours, enlarging their 
circle and reaping general suc- 
cess. He has carried Unitarian 
preaching where it was never bes 
fore heard and has roused general 
attention to it. At Lewes, he has 
presided and assisted at a Monthly 
Conference on religious subjects, 
open to all speakers. Crowds have 
attended the discussions ; and so 
great is the importance attached 
to them that Mr. Bennett’s friends 
having dropped them for part of 
the summer season they have been 
taken up by a Calvinist minister of 
Lewes, in whose meeting house 
Mr. B. has publicly advocated 
Unitarianism. 

In another particular, Mr. B’s, 
services are of great promise. The 
Unitarian congregation at Brigh« 
ton has invited him to preach to 
them once every Sunday; and 
with the concurrence and pledged 
assistance of the Committee he has 
consented, and will begin his regu. 
lar weckly ministry at Brighton at 
midsummer. ‘This is a station of 
so much importance, that the 
Committee thought that no effort 
should be spared to establish here 
the Unitarian doctrine ona firm 
foundation, 

It would be gratifying to the 
Committee to !ay before the mect- 
ing, extracts from Mr. Bennett's 
Journals, which are becoming 
yearly more important, but they 
must content themselves with a 
single passage relating to a village 
into which he introduced not long 
ago, and has since kept up Uni- 
tarian preaching. 

“ Ditchling, 17 Dec. 1810. 

“ With respect to Crawley, my lec- 
tures are tll succental ; and it gives 
me a considerable degree of pleasurc to 
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find that some of our friends there now 
seem to have a mind of their own. The 
Calvinistic ministers about me seem to 
be much stirred up; and they have es- 
tablished what they call a Sussex mission, 
and they purpose to preach in all the 
villages wherein Calvinism is not preach- 
ed. Crawley is one place at which 
they have been for several months trying 
to establish their sentiments. Many who 
attend my preaching have been to hear 
them, but yet think my story is the best ; 
and I find the number of my attendants 
as great as ever. We have a few that 
sing, and they were invited by the Cal- 
vinists to help them to sing. To this 
our friends replied they had no objection. 
but wished to know what hymns they 
used. They were informed that Dr. 
Waits’s hymns were intended to be sung: 
our singing friends then told them, they 
had no objection to help to sing, but if 
any Trinity hymns were given out, they 
could not sing them. This is a circum- 
stance with which I am much pleased, 
and I am sure it will give you pleasure, 
because it proves that some good has 
been done. If we can get people to have 
a mind to hear, we shall soon get them 
to have a mind to reflect, and then away 
go orthodox views in all their forms.” 


The promising state of Unita. 
rianism at Northiam,in Kent, was 
described in the last Report under 
the head of Mr. Wright’s Mission. 
ary Journey to Sussex. About the 
time of the last Annual Meeting, 
application was made, stating that 
In atlempting to raise, in order to 
enlarge, the building, the whole 
had tallen down, and must, there. 
fore be built anew from the 
ground, The Commitee took the 
Case into their consideration, and 
after An interview with Mr. Blun. 
dell, one of the laborious and dis« 
interested ministers of Northiam, 
voted the sum of 25/. for the new 
Meeting-house. They have the 
satisfaction to add that the build. 
ing was completed in afew wecks, 
that the whole expence scarcely 
exceeding 200/. has been provided 
for, and that according to thé re. 
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port to the Committee, there is 
now aconvenient comfortable place 
of Unitarian worship at Northiam, 
attended by numbers of enquiring 
people. 

In this neighbourhood, there is 
an uncommon spirit of opposition 
to Unitarians, in the church and 
amongst the Dissenters. The fol. 
lowing is the account of our core 
respondent at Battle.— 

‘* If we look back for only about three 
years when Mr. Vidler paid his last visit 
to us as your missionary, we canuot but 
behold with pleasure how great and how 
good has been the alteration, with respect 
to rational views of religion. But few 
at that time had made any great ad- 
vances in Unitarianism, now the face of 
things among us is entirely changed. We 
have three preachers that supply out 
place of worship—Mr. Blundell, Mr, 
Payne, and Mr. Britcher, all Unitarians, 
and seldom a Sunday passes, but we 
have at least one sermon on Unitarian 
sentiments; preaching three times, the 
afternoon service well attended.” 

Mr Steward, of Bessell’s Green, 
has continued his labours at CAtp- 
stead, and is about to extend them 
at the advice of the Committee to 
Seren Oaks, where there is 8 fae 
vourable opening for Unitarian 
preaching. ; 

There is at Chatham, an Unita- 
rian Baptist plece of worships 
(expressly denominated Unitanan 
in the ‘Trust Deeds) which has 
been long without a minister, and 
at Rochester a Presbyterian place 
with a small endowment, whichis 
shut up. Two respectable pet 
sons of the Baptist church, have 
endeavoured to unite the two Ine 
terests, and they applied to the 
Committee for their support, that 
invitation might be given by them 
to some respectable minister, 1 
a reasonable prospect of comfort. 
The Committee promised theif 
aid; but they fear that a muusier 
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has not yet been obtained for this 
important station: and this and 
other cases of a similar nature 
have for some time led the wishes 
of the Committee towards an ac- 
ademical institution in furtherance 
of popular Unitarian preaching; 
which wishes, as it may be easily 
supposed, were strengthened by 
Mr. Wright’s Journal lately read: 
and they rejoice to learn that the 
idea of such an institution is seri- 
ously entertained and will pro. 
bably have been realized before 
another anniversary. How far the 
Unitarian Fund may avail them. 
selves of the intended academy in 
order to train up missionaries, 
whether occasional or regular, it is 
not for the Committee to deter- 
mine; but they can have no 
hesitation in giving their opinion 
that the connection, between the 
Society and the proposed academy 
should be as close as possible ; 
and that all reasonable aid should 
be given by the Fund to the infant 
seminary}, and that in the con. 
nection of the two _ institutions 
will be experienced a great ac- 
cession of strength to the Unita. 
rian cause. 

During the past year there has 
been an extraordinary demand 
upon the Committee for Unitarian 
Tracts for the use of the mis. 
sionaries,, whose services without 
them would lose half their effi- 
cacy. They have been enabled in 
some measure to meet the demand 
by. the liberality of the London 
Unitarian Book Socicty, which 
voted the Socicty an allotment of 
books, of the value of JO/. but 
still a sum by no means small will 
be seen by the'l'reasurer’s accounts 
to have been expended upon this 
object. 

The general expences of the 
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Society have likewise been this 
year very great—and the circum. 
stances of the times have occasion. 
ed, in some few instances, a falling 
off in the subseriptions—add to 
which, that every new opening for 
the serviceableness of the Fund, 
is a drain upon it, and that such 
drainage is likely to be, and it 1s 
hoped will largely be, augmented 
year atter year. 

The Committce must therefore 
impress upon the meeting the 
necessity of exertions of liberality. 
Let the zeal of the society bear 
some proportion to the excellence 
of its object. It is but little that 
the members of the Fund can 
do compared with the missi« 
onaries, but they can by steady 
support strengthen their hands and 
send them on their way rejoicing. 
The poor and ignorant, the erring, 
inquirers, the young and posterity 
have a claim upon our labours. 
‘Truth and righteousness command 
our services. Providence is call. 
ing us forth to action, He that 
went about doing good, expects 
that we should follow in his steps. 
Having begun a good work we 
cannot be idle without bringing 
upon ourselves a heavy weight of 
reproach, We can only sustain 
our Christian character by cheer- 
fully giving each his mite into the 
treasury of gospel charity. Evan- 
gelical beneficence is our duty; 
and if we do our duty, we shall 
have our reward in the accomplish. 
men of our Christian desires and 
prayers ; the kingdom of heaven 
will speedily come, and Jehovah 
will be king over all the earth, 
and his name will be one. 


Amen and Amen. 
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Report of the Scotch Unitarian 
Fund. 
Glaszow, Aug. 95, 811, 


Ata general mecting of the 
Unitarian Fund Society, the an- 
nual sermon having been preached 
by Mr. Richard Wright, the follow. 
ing Report was read by the Secre- 
tary. 

Brethren—The progress of truth 
of every kind js a sutficient cause 
of joy to the philanthropic mind, 
‘The promulgation of the great 
truths of the gospel, must give a 
still higher degree of pleasure to 
him who hath the glory of the 
One God and Father of allin view, 
tovether with the virtue and hap. 
piness of his brethren of mankind. 
This was the grand object in the 
formation of this Society. It was 
also designed to serve as an aux. 
iliary to the London Unitarian 
Fund, and to second their zeal. 
ous and laudable exertions in pro. 
moting the doctrines of rational 
Christianity, and encouraging the 
practice of virtue. 

1 congratulate you on the wise 
proposal made at the lust general 
meeting of the Society, of purchas. 
ing the most proper books, and 
sending them to the various libra. 
ries and book-societies inthe coun. 
try. Your committee have car- 
ried this into effect, with various, 
and for the most part, with good 
success ; and alihough some have 
refused, others have received them 
with gratitude and thank{ulness, 
and we have no doubt of their 
ultimate utility. 

| will quote u few passages fron 
letters received from diflerent parts 
Ol the country. 

“The Parkhead Book Society being 


met, they had three volumes presented 
to them by one of their members, as a 
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compliment from the Unitarian Fund 
Society at Glasgow; viz. Lant Carpen- 
tei's Unitarianism, David Eaton's Nar. 
rative and William Christie's Unity, 
with three printed Letters, by R. Wright, 
A vote of thanks was put and car. 
ried nem. com. They then ordered their 
Secretary (o return, (through you, Sir,) 
their most hearty thaaks to the Glasgow 
Unitarian Fund Society, having no 
other Way to express their gratitude at 
present. ° 


Mr. Wright’s Antisatisfaction. 
ist was also sent to this Society, 
and another letter of thanks was 
received. 


*¢ T have to acknowledge in the name 
of the Kilbarchan Book Society, for pro- 
mcting religious information, the ree 
ceiptot the four undermentioned tracts, 
I assure you they were received with 
much pleasure, and for which, I am 
desired by all the members to return 
their warmest thanks. Our Society is 
but in its infancy. and is at present but 
small. However, we hope that, pos 
sessing your valuable donation, with a 
few other pieces of equal merit, we shall 
increase, and shall be able to promote 
the service of rational religion. Mean- 
while, we will endea\ our to lose no op- 
portunity, where prudence dictates, of 
rendering these works as useful as po» 
sible.” 


The Books sent to this society 
were the same as to the other. 


‘* | am instructed by the Committee 
of the Directors of the Strathaven Public 
Library, to whom I act as secretary, to 
inform you, and the Unitarian Fund 
Society, that Mr, William Currie, of this 
place, presented to our library two small 
volumes, one entitled ‘ The Free Grace 
of God defended, &c.’ and the other, 
‘ Discourses on the Divine Unity,’ both 
addressed as presents by your Society to 
our Library. and that the Directors 
the Strathaven Library have accepted 
of the present, entered the books ito 
their minutes, and will add both to the 
Catalogue of the Library. I am also ine 
structed to thank you and the Unitarian 
Society for their handseme present. 


‘© ] am desired to inform you, that 
the books sent bere (Carluke) by the 
Fund as a present to our Library, were 
received with the highest respect and 
veneration, The importance and utility 
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me yma = soon be = known and highly admired for its 
caoctestales iv ceatain:: Tas nies simplicity and plainness, would 
ness with which they are sought after C&US° him to be regarded by the 
by all classes gives rise to the most san- people of this country with a pe- 
guine expectations. ” culiar interest. I cannot omit 
From these quotations, the pro- the present opportunity of bearing 
priety of sending books in this way testimony to its merits, and de. 
is obvious. Besides those sent to claring my firm conviction of the 
Libraries and socicties, books advantages which the cause of 
have also been sent to individuals, Unitarianism will derive from its 
where it was thought they would extensive circulation. I am as. 
be useful. sured, that it hath already been 
I also congratulate you, on the mean of turning the attention 
the acquisition of Mr. James of many to primitive Christianity, 
Yates to be minister of the and leading them to receive the 
church in this place. I trust under pure doctrines of the word of God, 
his care the cause will be raised | We are under the greatest obli. 
to respectability, and that all the gationsto the London Fund Society, 
friends to Unitarianism will be and would express our gratitude, 
most firmly united in the bonds of by using every method in our 
peace, liberality and brotherhood. power to facilitate their plans, and 
T doubt not that his mild, unas. assist their missionaries in Scote 
suming, and amiable manners, land. I am aware that the prese 
his knowledge of the scriptures, sure of the times is against us. 
and talents for public usefulness, Owing to the almost total stagna. 
will contribute much to the pro- tion of trade, we cannot look for 
motion of Unitarianism. The So. large donations, or subscriptions 5 
ciety at Edinburgh retains the yet we trust that all who are con- 
highest sense of his services among cerned for the honour of God and 
them for the space of four months, the happiness of men, will exert 
I cannot overluok the importance every nerve, nay, will even deny 
of the mission of our friend Mr. themselves some conveniences, in 
Wright: he has been most inde- order that they may support an 
fatigable in his labours since he institution, which hath for its ob- 
came into Scotland, preaching in ject such glorious and noble ends. 
every place to which he could ‘lo stimulate the energies of our 
have access, and distributing many friends, we might mention that 
valuable and important books. His every doctrine of the gospel hath 
mission will undoubtedly stir up been corrupted, and unless means 
inquiry; and we know that free are used to remove these corrup- 
inquiry is truth’s best friend. It tions, Christianity in its nativesime 
will ultimately sap the founda. plicity, and the character of the 
tions of ignorance, error and vice, Father of all, whose name and 
and on their ruins, establish know- nature is love, will be hid from his 
ledge, truth and virtue. children. Truth is our object s 
Mr. David Eaton’s friendly truth we wish to establish on the 
visit into Scotland, I trust wit firm basis of scripture, reason and 
also be attended with the best common sense. Already numbers 


effects, His Narrative, generally in every place are daring to open 
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their eyes to heavenly light, and — At half past 10 o'clock, on Thursday 
to examine, think and judge for ——o Mr. E. Lloyd introduced the 
: services of the day. Mr, Lyons, of Ches- 
themselves in all things relative to ter, on his missionary tour through 
conscience and salvation; thus South Wales, then preached an argu- 
acting up to the dignity of their mentative, animated and very impressive 


; . discourse from John iv, 23d. “ But 
natures as ratic ings, § ° : oe 
ak mal bei BS) SPUINe the hour cometh and now is, when the 


ing the chains with which they true worshippers \ ill worship the father 
have long been ingloriously held, in spirit and in truth.” He adduced many 
and claiming that liberty which Cogent reasons from nature and revela- 


is the indisputable and inherent *°" t Prove that there is but one God, 
one in personas well as in essence ;—that 


right of every man, Let us an- he sustains ihe benevolent and endearing 
ticipate the time, when our small character of Father, &c. Mr. J. James 
exertions to promote the cause of then delivered a discourse in Welch on 
truth and virtue on the earth, shall “cts *¥iv- 14. “ But this I confess unto 
Sah or tang Thoma gr thee, that after the way which they call 
ve taREN 1ALO aCCoUnL, DY FIN WHO heresy, so worship I the God of my 
will not forget the labours of love fathers, believing all things which are 
shown towards his name. This is written in the law and in the prophets,” 
the most cogent motive that can Mr. T. Davies, of Coed y-cymmar, who 
bearsed. itis well. calealeted concluded the services of the day with 
9 igre: ae ca co ate to prayer, also preached from Psalm xx. 7. 
stimulate to every Godlike and « The law of the Lord is perfect, cons 
virtuous action, to raise us superi- verting the soul.” is 
or to the supercilious sneer of the __ The Society then proceeded to Duste 


ness.— 
fiery bigot, and render us regard- “74, next Annual Meeting was ap- 


less of the scorn and contumely pointed to be held at Landilo, in Car 
of the irreligious. If then we marthenshire, on the fret Thandoy ete 
would enjoy the final approbation the 20th of June, 1812. Mr. D. Cav 
of our Judge; if we would hear « Neath, and Mr. W. Mortis, of Gwan- 
; sea, were nominated to preach. The So- 
him, in the presence of the as- ciety felt very grateful to the Unitarian 
sembled world, hail us as good Fund and to Mr. Lyons, for their friend 
and faithful servants, telling us ly 24 ane, sh and zealous ragga 
> ri » tne . romote nitarlanism, of, 1} . 
to enter into the joy of our Lord ; ical they believe, Gospel truths, in 
we mus be active, zealous and the principality. 
diligent ;—-we must be steadfast Private subscriptions were entered 
and unmoveable, always abounding ito, in order to enable Mr. Edward 
in the work of the. Lord. Williams, the bardof Flimstone, to pub- 
C. PLENDERLEITH lish a small volume of Hymns and Psalms, 
‘ : ° adapted for Unitarian worship. Its 4 
x subject of regret to all that are acquaite 
Welch Theo-Unitarian Society, with the originality of Mr. Williams® 
The Annual Meeting of the Wetcy &¢hius, and with his superior excellence 
Turo-Unitartan Society, washeld #32 Welch poet, that sufficient eucou- 
at Nearu, on Thursday, the 2oth of Tagement is not given to publish more 
June. Divine worship was performed than about twoehundred and fifty, out 
on the preceding evening; Mr. W. upwards of six hundred Hymns ap 
Morris, of Swansea, began with reading Psalms, which he has composed. “ 
Acts iii, and prayed. Mr. B. Phillips W- has also composed tunes to most 
preached from Acts xxviii.22—* But we them. eal 
desire to hear from thee what thou think. | Dinners having been provided in two 
est: for as to this sect, we know that °F three private familics, the ministers 
pi where it is spoken against.” He and a few other friends,'about twenty in 
concluded with praying, number, dined together with onc fanulys 

















and an ome if not a greater number 
with another. 

The ministers that attended the meet- 
ing were, Messrs. I. Lyons, B. Philips, 
T. Davies, W. Rees, E. Lloyd, A. Wil- 
liams, J. James, W. Morris, J. Davies, 
D. Oliver and D. Davis, and E, Williams, 
the bard. 

N.B. Mr. J. Rowland treasurer to the 
Society.--- Messrs. B. Philips, D. J. Rees, 
D. Oliver, J. Jones, T. Davies, W. Tho- 
mas and D Davis, Committee. 





Quakers? Yearly Epistle. 


The Episrte from the Yeartr 
Meertnc, held in London, by Adjourn- 
ments, from the 22nd to the 31st of the 
fifth month, inclusive, 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings of Friends in Great Britain, Ireland 
aid elsewhere. 

Dear FrRienps, 

Renewedly deliberating on the subject 
of addressing you, with some account of 
the exercises and engagements of mind, 
which have occupied us at this season, 
we have again fle encouragement to 
believe that we may thus contribute 
through the blessing which is permitted 
to crown the humble endeavour of the 
disciple, to build you up “ on your most 
holy faith” in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Receive then our cordial salutation in 
him, the “ living stone,” the “ chief 
corner stone, elect, precious ;” and come 
tohim, that ye may be “ built up a 
‘piritual house, a holy priesthood.” 
These are indeed sacred expressions, not 
lightly to be adopted; and the state to 
which they point is a high attainment 
not to be reached by human contrivance 
and skill: but, remember, it is the glory 
of the gospel dispensation, that by it 
“ every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low, 
and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain ;” yea, even 
the blind shall be led by a way that 
they knew not,” and darkness shall be 
made «light before them. “ These 
things,” saith the Lord, ‘ will I do unto 

em, and not forsake them.” plate 

Jne principal en ment of mind, 
which has seen inealctel in this meet- 
ef b2e been for our youth: and as the 
influences of heavenly love are succes- 
sively visiting them, as. they rise from 
childhood; so the care of the living 
members of the church is successively 
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attracted to attempt their preservation 
from the dangers incident to their state, 
and to encourage them to persevere in 
their attachment to their holy and heart- 
tendering visitant. Thus, dear young 
people, though we may seem to repeat 
former advice, our theme, like the suc- 
cessive touches of good, which from time 
to time are melting your hearts, is never 
obsolete. It is a signal favour, that in 
various places, there are continually 
fresh proofs of the prevalence of the 
love of Christ, operating on the mind, 
and producing its genuine and blessed 
effect of conformity to his likeness. Hu- 
mility, itis true, and self-denial must 
form a part of his likeness; but so doth, 
also, the real and fruitful love of God, 
and of our neighbour : and “ if we have 
been planted together in the likeness of 
his death, we ‘hall be also in the likes 
ness of his resurrection.”” Bend there- 
fore, we beseech you early—bend in 
good earnest and cheerfully, under the 
forming hand of the Lord. The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom,” yea, the foundation of true 
knowledge. There is danger in seeking 
knowledge independently of this, for so, 
as saith the apostle, “ wine puffcth 
up.” But this truce knowledge is life 
eternal. “* This,” saith our blessed Lord, 
“* is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent,” O, the 
favour, the honour and the eternally 
blessed effect, of being taught of the 
Lord! 

Nor have our good desires at this time 
been confined to the youth only. We 
are disposed to write also to you who 
have passed the meridian of life. You 
have travelled a long course through the 
dangers and vicissitudes of time; and 
it will be well for you to reflect, and to 
know, how far you have kept yourselves 
unspotted from — ae ey of 

ou, also, have been en in a long 
cours of profession ; aides some of you 
we trust it may be said “ You have 
known him that is from the beginning.” 
We beseech you to pause, and to pon- 
der the path of your feet. Is your 
salvation nearer than when you be- 
lieved ? is your present state answer- 
able to the love with which you were 
visited, and attracted in the morning of 
your day ? and is your love now, « 
to the love of your espousals? Fruits of 
increasing love to Ged are manifested 
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in a-wariety of ways; and probably not 
im any one more clearly or more accepta- 
bly to him, than by tokens of regard for 
the plants of his hand, the visited youth 
of bis church. It is remarkable, that 
when our Lord thrice put the question 
to his zealous disciple, Peter, “ Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” the only 
consequent injunction was, ‘‘ Feed my 
lambs—feed my sheep.’’ There are vari- 
ous ways, too, in which this may be 
effected: by precept, by sympathy, by 
assistance intheir spiritual difficulties. Lut 
abeve all, by steady, uniform, circum- 
spect example. And this, dear friends, 
as you know, cannot be afforded to them, 
unless you experience fresh supplies of 
spiritual strength to persevere yourselves 
in dedication, faithfulness, and the fear 
of the Lord. How fruitful of advan- 
tage, then, is an observance of the com- 
prehensive command of Christ, “I say 
unto all, watch!’ Thus young and 
old may be helps to each other: tor, as 
“ he that watereth, shal! be watered also 
himself,” the disciple who, by the bene- 
fit of holy example, and sound precept, 
contributes to forward others in the path 
of righteousness and peace, will receive 
himself to hold 


an increase of abilit 
on his way; and the faithful members of 
the gathered church will become each 
other's joy in the Lord. 

We have received at this Yearly Meet- 
ing, an acceptable epistle from Ireland, 
and from each of the North American 


Yearly Meetings. The latter continue 
steadily occupied in endeavouring not 
only to build up our own Society in 
Christian practice, but to diffuse the 
benefits of their Christian charity beyond 
our limits. Two of them, namely, those 
of Maryland and Carolina, have lately 
again become advocates with their re- 
spective legislatures, for their oppressed 
brethren of the African race; and, 
though yet in vain, not with discourage- 
ment to further intercession: and three 
of them, those of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland, are still attentive 
to the benevolent object of attempting to 
civilize their Indian neighbours. 

The sufferings reported this year 
amount in all to about twelve thousand 
seven hundred pounds*. Ecclesiastical 





* An opinion being sometimes enter- 
tained with regard to those sufferings 
that individuals are reimbursed by the 
Society, it is desired, if occasion should 
eccur, that friends would refute it, as ne 
such practise exists, 
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demands form the bulk, and military 
ones a considerable part; and a few 
friends have been imprisoned for re. 
fusing to serve in the militia. 

Now friends, as in our religious re. 
fusal to pay tithes, and to take our part 
with others in military service, our ob. 
ject is to bear testimony to the freedom 
of gospel-ministry, and to the supremacy 
of Christ, as a teacher in the heart; and 
also tohis reign of peace in the “ kingdoms 
of this “aan 3” we desire that in all your 
conduct among men, you may walk wer. 
thy of the high profession which youmake: 
in which truly Christian endeavour you 
will continually feel the need of his in. 
ward support. Many are the duties in. 
cumbent on the followers of Christ, and 
all require the support of his presence 
for their due performance. “ Without 
me,” they are his own words, “ ye can 
do nothing” We feel inclined at this 
time. ere we close the present salutation 
of our love, to remind you of that indis- 
pensable duty the acknowledgement of 
our dependence on his power, by duly 
assembling at the seasons appointed 
for waiting on, and worshipping God. 
Deficiencies, indeed, in this respect do 
not in the general appear to increase; 
and we are aware that we often renew 
our tender exhertation on this subject, 
Once more, dear friends, let the exhorta- 
tion go forth. Consider the motives of 
deficiency, such of you as may be con- 
scious of it. If, as the Apostle has de- 
clared, the presenting of your bodies be 
a ** reasonable service,” we beseech you 
to examine into the cause that it is too 
often intermitted. Is it not, that in a 
greater or less degree, you may still be 
“ conformed to this werld ?”” But recol- 
lect: this conformity will still prevent 
the Christian-professor from being 
transformed by the renewing of the 
mind ; and from proving (as who at the 
solemn approaching close will not rejoice 
to have proved ?) “ what is the Fools 
and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God.” 

« Now the God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make rw perfect reinay 
good work to do his will, working ™ 
you that which is well-pleasing 
sight, through Jesus Christ; to W° 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

Signed in and on 


ip 
ited OuN WILKINSON» 


Clerk to the Meeting this Yeat- 
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Manchester Presbyterian Meeting. 


The Autumnal Quarterly Meeting of 
Presbyterian Ministers in the district of 
Manchester was held at Hyde, at the 
Chapel of the Rev Mr. Brooks. The 
Rev. Samuel Parker, of Stockport, intro 
duced the services; and the Rev. Mr 
Davies, of Chewbent, preache! from 2 
Cor. ii. 7. The attendance at the cha- 
pel was highly gratifying to the friends 
of the Institution, creditable to the con- 
gregation of Hyde chapel, and to the 
friends of rational christianity ia the 
neighbourhood May their example 
be always followed! About torty minis- 
ters and lay gentlemen afterwards dined 
together 

It would give the writer great plea- 
gure to enter into minuter details of 
these meetings, if the present shu rt no- 
tice did not appear sufficient to inform 
the friends of rat anal christiani'y, that 
its friends in this neighbourhood are not 
indifferent to the support and propagati- 
on of what they deem religious truth. 


W. J. 
Manchester, Oct. 15, 1811. 


N.B. The Secretary imagines that 
he can enter into a short explanation of 
the term Presbyterian, applied to the 
members of the Quarterly Meeting, 
without danger of giving offence to any 
individual.—This term is applicable to 
us, not on account of any characteristic 
opinions which we hold, or because we 
adopt the system of church-discipline 
designated by it, but solely as an appel- 
lation of long standing by which the 
Dissenters have been known, and which 
appears respectable to many from long 
prescription, Some, looking on the term 
Presbyterian as of too vague and gene- 
ral an import, have proposed to substi- 
tute that of Unitarian; and against this 
there is, perhaps, no available objection 
but one; and that is, that some mem- 
bers of the Quarterly Meeting dislike it, 
and imagine, justly, that christian liber- 
ty is violated when one man denominates 
another by @ name to which he, objects 
As individuals, the members of the 
Quarterly Meeting are at perfect liberty 
to assume what Tateiauiciahey like 
best, whether Presbytetian, Arian, or 
Unitarian. This libefty,; too, they use 
Without offencé ;—= 
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Hance veniam petimusque damusque vicis- 
sim. * 

But in their associated capacity they 
would act imconsistently with the prine 
ciples of christian liberty, well under- 
stood, if they imposed upon any one 
member a yoke [a name} which he was 
not able to bear. Why shoulda name 
become a bone of contention among those 
who are equally, according to their op- 
portunities, endeavouring to restore our 
christian profession to its primitive sim- 
plicity and purity ? 


a 


Intolerance. 


The public papers have lately brougirc 
before us several instinces of intak- 
rance, which we think ii useful to record 
in order to admonish the friend» of Reli- 
gious Liberty in England that, though 
they lately succeeded in repelling an ag- 
gression upon their liberties, they did not 
thereby lay the spirit of Persecution. 

The legislature of JAMAtca have re- 
vived a statute similar to that which 
they enacted, June rg, 1807, and which 
was exposed and reprobated in our Sec- 
ond Volume, pp. 561, 562. By the 
constitution of the island, we believe, the 
Legislature cannot pass any permanent 
law without the assent of the King in 
council; but their enactments stand good 
for one year, without regard to the Royal 
Sanction. The statute of 1807 was put 
down by the liberality of the King and 
Council, and, after twelve months, Tol- 
eration was again enjoyed in Jamaica. 
On the 14th of November, 13810, how- 
ever, the Jamaicans framed a new perse- 
cuting law, which is, we suppose still in 
force, but which we have no doubt will 
be, if it have not already been, negatived 
at home. By these annual fulminations 
of bigotry the slave-holder, may yet, in 
spite of the liberal policy of our Govern- 
ment, harrass the consciences of religi- 
ous mén and banish religious Liberty 
from the horrid abodes of slavery ; judg 
ing, not unwisely, that she is an unfit 
guest for such mansions. — / 

By this new statute Dissenting wor- 
ship is in effect proscribed. It is refer- 
red to the discretion of the oo ol 
Peace to grant or refuse licences to 
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* We ask no liberty which we wie 
not allow. 
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preachers and p':ces; and they are em- 
powcre resume at plcasure licenc:s 
already granted. ‘lhe ice for a preach- 
er’s certificate is 1/. 6s, 8 The pen- 
ities for abreach of the law are, for frec- 
men, excessive fines, and for slaves /log- 
ging ' Noassembly of Negroes for re- 
Vigious worship is permitted before sun- 
rise, or after sun-set, that is, the only 
times when they are not engaged in la- 
bour 

The object of the Jamaicans is pro- 
fessedly the same with that of the cele- 
‘brated Viscount, so often adverted to in 
this work, namely, to exclude from the 
exercise of the sacred func! ions ail igno- 
rant and ill-designing persons; and this 
circumstance may shew us that the pro 
bable consequence of success on the 

art of the nobie Visco.nt would have 

cen a sha:p persecution of Dissenters, 
under form of law, .hroughout all the 
British dominions ‘The siave holders, 
we doubt not, anticipated the triumph 
of the intolerant at hone, and reckoned 
on their authority and influence in sup- 
port of the insular persecution. 

On the former attempt of the Jamai 
can legislature the Deputies were active 
in defeating it; and we dare to say that 
they are not less active on the present 
occasion. The newly-instituted Protes- 
tant Society, also, have addressed a me 
mori] on the sybject to the Prince Re- 
gent. 

it seems as if communities of men, 
guilty of public wrongs, were smitten 
with judicial blindness. Danger is ap- 
a to our islands from the revo- 

utionary spirit; and yet the magistrates 
of those i-lands are studiously addin 

to the wretchedness of the negroes, ~ 
exerting the hand of power to keep 
from them that religious knowledge 
which can alone humanize them, and 
make them impenetrable to the persu- 
sions of ill desizning demagogues, and 
incapadle of treachery and barbarity. 

A proclamation has likewise been 
issued by the Governor (His Excellency 
H.W. Bentinck, andthe Honourable the 
Courtof Policy, of ksse@urBo and De- 
MERARA, of the date of May 2, 1811, 
forbidding, under pain of several penal- 
tics, any assemblies of negroes after sun- 
sect. Inconsequence of this edict, a 
missionary from England has been con- 
mrained to return home. Application 
has been made tothe government to 


to 
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prevent the execution of the mandate. 
By its being permitted to the missionary 
to return home, it is eviden that the 
Governor of these colonies had nothing 
to lay tohischarge; and indeed, as both 
here and in Jimaica, no treasons or sedi. 
tions for tumults have been a: tually al. 
leged againet the negroes or thei teach. 
ers, there is nothing to explain the 
outrageous conduct of the colonial gov- 
ernments but the fear lest knowledge 
should convert the slaves to the state of 
hun.an beings, and the Bible should 
impregnate their minds with sentiments 
not useful or desirable in their condi- 
tion! 

We wish that under the odious head 
of Jntolerance we had been able to say 
nothing of the proceedings of magis- 
trates athome; but, to omit some other 
facts that have come to our knowledge, 
the newspapers have furnished us with 
two cases, which it behoves the Dissen- 
ters seriously to consider. 

In the Morning Chronicle of the 19th 
inst.itis stated that atthe Nor wick City 
Sessions, a licence was refused to James 
Pearson, who applied to qualify under 
the 19th Geo. III. on the ground of “ his 
not being appointed a preacher or pastor 
of a specific congregation.” It is fortu- 
nate that this refusal was made ina city 
which the Chairman of the Deputies re- 
presents in Parliament. We shoud hope 
that if the affair be as stated in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, the Deputies will take up 
the case and apply to the court of King’s 
Bench for a mandamus to the Norwich 
magistrates. The court might refuse 
it; but then the Dissenters would have 
a good ground for application to Parlia- 
ment for a real and plain amendment of 
the Acts of Toleration. According to the 
construction put upon those Acts hy the 
Norwich Justices, the race of Dissenting 
Ministers is at an end ; for no congrega- 
tion will choose a minister without 
hearing him, and yet no young minister 
can preach before he is chosen by 2 cone 
gregation, without being liable to a fine 
oragaol. Norwich abounds withD msen- 
ters, and perhaps the above refusal was 
made in friendship to them, for the sake 
of having the question tried; this cone 
jecture is strengthened by the circume 
stance before stated of the Chatrman of 
the Deputies representing that city ™ 
Parliament. , 

The other case is of a more grievous 
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nature ; we copy it also from the Morn. 
ing Chronicle (of the r4th instant), 
“ A few days ago, John Whitaker was 
fined in the penalty of twenty pounds, 
by a magistrate, for preaching in an unli- 
censed house, in the parish of HAN MEY, 
FLINTSHIRE ~ and a likesum was levi- 
edupon Edward Welsh, occupier of the 
house, who, besides, was fined one shil- 
ling, for not attending at his parish 
church on the Sabbath-day :—several of 
the hearers were also fined in the penal- 
ty of five shillines each, for being present 
at the meeting above-mentioned.” 
These convictions were under the 
abominable Conventicle Act, which is 
still suspended tn ¢errorem over the heads 
of the Dissenters. Surely, a constituti- 


a 





onal effort will soon be made by them 
to procure its erasure from the Statute 
book! The Deputies and the Protestant 
Society will, no doubt, do their duty in 
these circumstances, but we would re 
commend that their labours should be 
supported and rendered effectual by pee 
titions from the whole kingdom. The 
legislature might object, in the first in- 
stance, to a proposal for the abolition of 
a.! penal statutes in religion, as savour 
ing of speculative innovation; but few 
members of Parlhament would, we think 

stand up in the present day in defence of 
one of the worst measures of the worst 
reign of our worst race of Kings, the in- 
famous Stuarts. 
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The Rev. T. Rees is preparing for 
the Press, the Racovian Catechism, 
translated from the Latin. To which 
will be prefixed, A Brief History of 
the Polish Unitarian Churches, fer 
whose use it was composed The 
translation, in order to exhibit the 
last views of the compilers of this va- 
luable little work, is made from the 
most recent edition that appears to 
some from good authority. It is in- 
tended, hewever, by a collation of 
other editions, to mark the deviations 
from former copies, and thus to show 
the changes which successively took 
place in the opinions of the leading 
men among the continental Unitaii- 
ans, 


We are happy to announce that @ 


Second Edition of the Rey. T. Be.L- 
sHaM’s Funeral Sermon for the Duke 


of Grafton is just published, 


A Second Edition also of Mr. As. 
PLAND'S Letters entitled, “ Bigotry 
and Intolerance Defeated,” in reply 
to Mr. A. Fuller's Statement, &c. 
ready for Publication, 


_—_—_————__ 


The Annual Mecting of the Curtis- 
TIAN Tract Society, will be held 
on Wednesday, Nev. auth, (See Advere 


tisement, p. 2.) 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
OR, 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 





Or all the disarders short of madness, 
to which the human mind is subject, 
Fanaticism is one of the worst and the 
most difficult of cure. We sec it in all 
its deformity often in a single indivi- 
dual; but when whole nations are in- 





fected with it, the unhappy patients, 
insensible to the delusion under which 
they labour, perform the most atroci- 
ous acts with apparently the calmest 
indifference. Spain has afforded us an 
example of the extent, to which #® may 
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rage, when its princes, its nobles, its 
priests, and its people in solemn proces- 
sion moved to horrid fires, were there 
deliehted with the shrieksof their fellow 
crevtures in the flames, and most impi- 
ously denominated their vile sirs an act 
of faith. In the same manner they ut- 
tered their silly nonsense from one to the 
other, which they retain to the present 
day.—‘* Immaculate is the hoty virgin, 
the mother of God.” To reason with 
such deluded people was in vain. ‘To 
endeavour to impress on their minds the 
awful character of God was to no pur- 
pese. They were not struck with the 
absurdity and impiety of supposing, that 
He whom the heaven of heavens can 
not contain could lie in the womb ofa 
woman, or that the Creator could be- 
come a partot a creature. 

A similar species of insanity has been 
noticed lately in a courtof law in the 
north, and the dialogue between the judge 
and the accused person has been circulat- 
ed in our papers. The lesson it contains 
wil! not we hope be lost onthe public. A 
poor man forsoek his wife and children 
and employed the earnings of his indus- 
try chiefly in acts of charity. He was 
brought before the magistrates, and 
there the Recorder endeavoured to con- 
vince him of his error: but he repelled 
with the utmost calmness every argu- 
ment by texts of scripture, and was not 
to be persuaced, that he was not acting 
under true christian principles, in for- 
saking wife and children, as he called it, 
for the love of Christ. He was willing 
he sad to sufler persecution, as he knew 
it to be the lot of a true disciple, and the 
exhortation of the judge in discharging 
him, had no effect upon his mind, nor 
would he promise to give a farthing te 
his family to relieve them in their ut- 
What can be done to 
such a perverted mind, to bring it back 
to its proper tone? to restore it to the 
tender charities of life? to humanise it? 
A wrong association is strongly rivetted, 
how is it to be broken? By reading the 
scriptures under its present bias, it will 
only be fixed the deeper, and reasoning 
independent of them will have no effect 
upon him. ‘These questions deserve 
consideration, and we wish to sce them 
taken up in this Repository, and amply 
discussed. An unfortunate man, under 
4 similar delusion, strung together a set 
of absurd and impious propositions, 
which he sang for some time, and mul- 
uitudes afterwards joined in the chorus, 


most distress. 
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denouncing and inflicting punishmey: 
on all who were not of their way of 
thinking, and decl:ring in the most 
solernn manner, in the presence of the 
Supreme Being, that whosoever did no: 
believe them should without doulht 
perish everlastingly. How shall we cure 
the poor man in the north, who leaves 
his wife and children to starvation! 
how shall we cure the unhappy nations, 
that wrest judgment from the hands of 
God, and consign their tellow creatures 
to damnation ! 

Spain is not yet cured of its folly and 
impiety. The sufferings this unhappy 
nation has undergone, have not brought 
it to atrue sense of its condition. It 
sticks closer to its idols of silver and of 
gold; it retains intolerance asa chief 
feature in its system It cannot free 
itself from the chains of the priest, and 
is so entangled in his web of sophistry 
and delusion, that all the improvements 
of the three last centuries seem to be 
unknown to this degraded nation. The 
spirit of a people is seen in the acts of 
a delegated body collected from its dif- 
ferent quarters, and the Cortez has 
within its body men of every pro- 
vince. ‘hey are deliberating in a pe- 
culiar position, in a situation in which 
one would think men would act under 
the highest principles of honour. Yet in 
this assembly, articles of a future Con- 
stitution have been presented by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, of 
which a leading one is, that the Roman 
Catholic and apostolic religion shall be 
the only one in Spain and its depen- 
dencies, to the exclusion of all others, 
Shocking as this article isMerogatory to 
every principle of the human mind, and 
offensive to God and man, it has met 
with the countenance and approbation 
of a periodical work in this country. 
Any established religion, they say, 8 
better than nohe; a proposition if 
which we can by no means concur: for 
if the state left the subject entirely to 
himself, the common sense of mankind 
would introduce a religious service, an 
where all were left at liberty to pursue 
the dictates of their own conscience, the 
truth is more likely to prevail at last 
than where false principles are esta 
blished by authority. But the question 
is not, whether there should be an csta- 
blished religion ; but whether supposing 
one to be established, that should be 
exclusive ; and here we say the wicket 
ness of man consists, in domineering 
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over the faith of others, and endeavour- 
ing as much as possible to make error 
triumphant. No advantage of civil li- 
berty can compensate for this wicked 
infringement on the right of man tc 
worship the One True God, instead of 
falling down to demons, to images of 
wood and stone: they may devise what 
they please to restrain the power of the 
sovereign, but we should prefer the worst 
species of tyranny with religsous liberty 
to the best constituted government 
without religious toleration. ‘The Spa- 
niards, who pretend to be fighting for 
liberty, and suffer this article in their 
code, do not deserve, nor do we think 
that they can meet with success. 

At the moment when this superstiti- 
en is declared to be paramount, the 
Head of it is in confinement; and he 
who patronised the coronation of the 
Emperor of the French, and entered 
into articles of agreement on the sub:ect 
of religion, cannot be approached by 
thuse who suppose him to be the Holy 
Father, the successor and vicar of our Sa- 
viour. This circumstance does not seem 
to have shaken the Spanish faith; the 
doctrines of the Romish church are ac- 
cording to them apostolic. But where 
shall we find in our Saviour’s words, or 
those of his apostles, any pretext for pre- 
venting any man from rejecting, if. he 
paveete the Christian religion? “ My 

ingdom is not of this world,” says our 
Saviour, and any attempt to prop it up 
by worldly penalties is a sufficient proof 
that it is not the Christian religion, but 
Vague notions of man, which are intend- 
ed to be enforced. Sume alteration has 
probably been proposed in the council 
of France; for the bishops sent to the 
Pope are said to be returned and their 
mission has not succeeded. Their Head 
will not consent to any of their propo- 
sals, and it remains only for Buonaparte 
to act as our Henry the Eighth did, and 
make a religion for himself. Whatever 
he does, we may be sure that it will be 
an improvement on the present system 
of popery, and it must be a satisfaction 
to the protestant world, if, as there is 
no longer a papal throne at Rome, this 
Should be the last of the Popes. 

Whilst we lament the infatuation of 
Spain, and reprobate the principle of the 

omish or any other church, that 
dares to deal God’s judgments round the 
land, on all it thinks its foe, we can and 
do rejoice that the cause of the Cutho- 





lics in Ireland is gaining ground, and a 
spirit of mutual toleration is taking pos- 
session of the minds of both Catholics 
and Protestants. Both parties if they 
look to past times, will see enough to 
blame in the conduct of their ancestors, 
who have deviated very widely from the 
principles of the Christian religion, 
which they pretended to profess. But 
let not any one ascribe to the Christian 
religion the massacres, the burnings, 
the half-hangings, the whippings, the 
tortures, that have taken place in Ireland; 
to a religion, which holds in the utmost 
horror such proceedings, w hether patro- 
nised by Catholics or Protestants. It is 
time for both parties, whose religion in 
fact is so very nearly the same, and is 
founded upon the same creeds, repeated 
very frejuently in their places of wore 
ship, to forget the wrongs done to each 
other, and to embrace as brethren; te 
make allowances for each other's ignos 
rances, and to be persuaded, that by 
warring against each other they will ne- 
ver come nearer to the truth. 

Many feel the necessity of this union. 
At the meetings of the Catholics, which 
have taken place in most parts of Ire- 
land, Protestants have been present, and 
delegates have been elected with great 
unanimity and cordiality. The day of 
meeting of the general body was looked 
forward to with great anxiety. Weare 
happy in saying, that it has passed over 
without any tumult, without any seizure 
of persons or violation of the right of pe- 
titioning on the part of Government, or 
any conduct that might be construed 
into impropriety on the part of the peti- 
tioners. We will not studiously enquire 
into the means by which this was so 
ingeniously managed ; content that the 
fact is so, and the question to be tried in 
the courts of law on the seizure of per- 
sons for attending the district meetings 
is free from any perplexity which might 
have arisen from the events of the gene- 
ral meeting. 

In pursuance of the original plan, the 
Delegates of the Catholics met in Dub- 
lin in a theatre, which was filled by 
them and their friends. Karl Fingal 
was called to the chair, and they pro- 
ceeded immediately to business, which 
consisted simply in the proposal and 
adopting of a form of petition to Parlia- 
ment, on which all discussions and alter- 
rations were adjourned to a fortnight be- 
fore the mecting of the latter body. As 
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soon as this was done, the Earl left the 
chair, and the meeting being dissolved, 
the whole business not taking up an 
hour, he vas addressed by a magistrate, 
who came, it seems, with the intention 
of dispersing the meeting, but came too 
late. These intentions he com nunt- 
cated to the Earl, who observed, that 
there was no meeting, for they were al! 
going from it and he was enly a private 
individual, who had nothing to do with 
such a communication ‘The magistrate 
seemed to be ina great dilemma. Act 
he could not, for the meeting was dis- 
persed already, and it would be difficu't 
to find any cause why they should dis- 
perse. They were doing only what is done 
continually in the kingdom, when dif- 
ferent interests concur in manifactures, 
enclosures, canals, and tke like. If a 
petition is to be sent to parl amenr, in 
which the interests of very large dis- 
tricts are concerned, these districts must 
send their delegates to a con: enient place 
to discuss them. What steps will be 
taken, however, time must discover. lk 
is certain, that the meet:ng was not 
with the concurrence and approbation of 
the administraton of Ireland: yet it 
seems likely to produce no very impor- 
tant consequences, 

Fanaticisa is employed for political 
purposes, anil it seems to have per- 
formed its oflice with great effect in 
Turkey. The armics of the Faithful, as 
they are called, have been recruited 
with greet vigour, and they are mak- 
ing the greatest efforts to rescue the 
last provinces from the hands of the 
Infidels By these names the Turks 
denomineate themselves and their op- 
ponents, just as in this country there 
are meu who arrogate to themselves 
the title of Orthodox, and call those 
of a different persuasion Heretics ; 
and thie folly is to be found among 
those who are Dissenters from the Es. 
tablished Charch. These Dissenters, 
forsooth, are to call themselves the 
faithful, the orthodox, whilst, per- 
haps, they are disciples of Monsicur 
Chauvin, the high priest of Geneva, 
the pope of his com munity. The or- 
thodox or faithful of Turkey have a 
Vizir at their head, who seems to 
unite with his fanaticism, if he him- 
self has any, a great deal ef skill, of 
science and of fu.titude. He under- 
stands the resources of the empire, 
and is determined to bring them for- 
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ward, and excrcise them to the great. 
est advantage. Already the empire 
fecls the benefit of his exertions; and 
Cairo, sprinkled with the blood of the 
Mamelues, and the Danube flowing 
with that of the Russians, aftest that 
he is determined that the Ottoman 
empire shall rouse itself, or if it is 
doomed to fall, that it shall not fall 
without the severest struggle 

ihe two contending powers, Russia 
and Turkey, are to fight again their 
hattles on new ground. Hitherto, 
success has attended the former power, 
but, tu the surprise of ali the world, it 
has lost the ground which it took such 
pains to conquer, and the Turks, not 
content with their gains, have abso. 
lutely cressed the Danube, and mean 
northern territory the 
thea're of the future war. There is to 
be uu peace till Moldavia and Walla- 
chia are restoree ;: this is the language 
heid out, and time will shew whether 
it cau be realised. The greater the 
success of the Turks, who are supposed 
to be our allies, the worse will it be 
for us in another respect: for the 
Russians will not easily cede to them 
these provinces, and, engaged in such 
a conflict, they cannot possibly return 
to an alliance with us, and expose 
themselves to the indignation of the 
French Emperor. Hence the reports 
of a change of system in the north of 
Europe, if they had any foundation, 
seem now to have lost all their weight. 
The whole strength of the Russian 
empire will be brought forward in this 
horrible conflict, which, we fear, will 
be one of the most sanguinary that 
even the wretched time in which we 
have lived has exhibited. 

France is exerting itself to effect the 
complete conquest of the peninsula 
of Spain aud Portugal: but its sove- 
reign seems to common eyes tO be 
employed merely in the survey of part 
of his dominions. Holland was = 
great object of this tour, but he too 
in the coast from Boulogne, where 
was eye-witness to the loss of one 0 
his praams, in an engagement, whic 
a number of them had with one he 
our frigates, and Aniwerp, where ase 
visited the docks of the imme) 
works he bas constructed in that city, 
whence he teok a survey of bis rg 
in the Scheldt, and passed Ove™ 
Walcheren, where he has rep 
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the losses which that island sustained, 
from the ill-fated and ill-planned and 
ill-conducted expedition under Lord 
Chatham. At Amsterdam, he made 2 
triumphalentry with all the splendour 
of imperial dignity, and all the gran- 
deur that can arise from military pro- 
cessions, of which his empress par- 
took: and, if this commercial city 
can be satisfied with shew, it may 
boast of being highly gratified by the 
presence of its new sovereigas, Whilst 
he was thus displaying his pomp, his 
legions were marching into Spain, end 
such strong reinforcements have been 
sent into that country, that he has 
little reason to apprebend any iuter- 
ruption from our army 

Indeed, one eect has already ap- 
peared. Lord Wellington has reirveated 
into Portugal. He found it impossi- 
ble to prevent the French from throw- 
ing supplies into Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
he was assailed, it is said, by a supe- 
rior army. Several skirmishes took 
place, and they were magnified in En- 
gland into great battles, in which vic- 
tory was alway4 on our side, and in 
consequence our troops were march- 
ing towards Salamanca, A Cispatch 
from Lord Wellington cleared up this 
confusion, by stating the places 
within Portugal, to which his Lord- 
ship found it necessary to retreat ; 
and at the same time a letter from his 
Lordship to the army was published, 
in which he spoke in high terms of 
the valour and discipline of the enemy, 
and with very great contempt of the 
gasconades that had too frequently 
appeared in the public papers. From 
this and other circumstances, there 
are strong grounds for imagining that 
his Lordship may go over again the 
old ground, and spend the winter in 
the neighbourhood of Liston. 

Thus Spain is left in a manner to 


its own exertions, 2.) we cannot from 
the past form any strong expecta- 
tions of eilicacious resistance. If a 
French army could, in spite of our 
fleet, koep its posiiion for so long a 
time before Cadiz, and, if success has 
attended thew arms in most of their 
yreal miovemeuts, what may not be 
expect d from this fresh inuadation of 
its warriors? As to the Cortez, at Ca- 
diz, aud the regency there, their in- 
flneuce extends to a very small space. 
Their authority in the Colonies is on 
a very precarious tenure, and Spanish 
fmerica tends every day more and 
more to independence. A civil war 
prevails in the provinces of La Plata; 
the viceroy is besieged in his capital 
of Monte Video, but has been able to 
send » sinsil feet against Buenos Ayres, 
which may do imjury to the town, but 
is not likely to procure to him any es- 


sential advantage. The Carracas are 
ceriying on their own plaus with 
scercely any opposition; but in Meri- 


co, the cause of the muther country 
seems to be supported with greater 
energy. Our acconats however from 
that country arevery uncertain, and it 
is not likely, if the French should suc- 
ceed to any gveat degree in their pre- 
seut plans, that the fate of this pro- 
vince can be different from that of its 
ueighbours. 

ihe United States are still at peace 
with us, We vejoice in writing this, 
and hope we shail continue to do 80 5 
for though the intercourse between 
the two countries is not se friendly as 
we could wish it, yet war is ever to 
be deprecated, and particularly be- 
tween two countries which have, on 
every ground of policy and. interest, 
common language and common ehris- 
tianity, the greatest reason to be 
friends. 
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1811, August 20. At Wisbeach, in little reason was there to think her dis- 
fortieth year of her age, MISS solution was at hand; but she wastaken 


HURSTHOUSE, During the former 
art of the day, she seemed in better 
ealth and spirits than usual, and walked 

ut in the evening apparently well; so 


suddenly ill in the street, and in less 
than two hours became a corpse. Her 
sudden death is supposed to have bees 
occasioned by water in the chest. She 
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was endeared to her particular connec. 
tions and friends, by her truly Christi- 
an temper and amiable manners, which 
procured her the esteem of all her ac- 
quaintance. ler faith in Christ was 
evidenced by its fruits; by the steady per- 
formance of the duties of life, by an 
habitual attendance on public worship, 
by benevolence to the poor, which she 
practised to the utmost of her ability, 
though her acts of charity were as much 
as possible concealed from the view of 
others, and by patience under affliction ¢ 
she often endured severe indisposition, 
without ever complainitig. Her friends 
cannot help lamenting her death, but 
rejoice in the prospect of her future im- 
mertality and happiness. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, her funeral sermon was 
preached in the Unitarian meefing-house, 
in Wisbeach, by the Rev. T. Finch, of 
Lynn, toa numerous and deeply atten- 
tive audience, 
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Addition to the Obituary of Mr. 
Paice, 


(ee vol. v. pp. 458, 602, 640.) 


The following Inscription, engrave® 
on a plain mural tablet, has been latelY 
put up in the parish church of St. Olav¢ 
Fish Street. 

In the adjoining Burial Ground 
are deposited 

The mortal remains of FREDERICK 
EDWARD the Son of Frederick and 
Ann GIBSON, late of this parish, who 
died the 16th day January, 1790, aged 
4 years; 

also of 
JOSEPH PAICE, Esq. formerly of this 
City, Merchant, who died the 4th Sep. 
1810, aged 82 years, and who, at his 
particular desire, is buried in the same 
grave. 

In the early death of the_ promising 
Infant, the tenderest hopes afi expecta- 
tions were disappointed; but the pro- 
tracted life of this venerable Man, exhi- 
bited a brilliant assemblage of superior 
talents, combined with superior worth. 


He lived and died, a blessing and an 
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example to his immediate connexions, 
and tos Cie ty at larcre, 
oO 


1811. Aug. 28. Died at Coombe, in 
the parish of Salcombe-Regis, Devone 
shire, after a very painful illness, Mrs, 
WILLIAM FOLLETT, a descendant 
in the female line, from the Rev. Philip 
Henry, For several months, this excellent 
woman had been a severe sufferer ; the 
firmness, however, of her relizious prin. 
ciples, the correct views she entertained 
of the Divine goodness, and her full be- 
lief in the consoling discoveries of the 
gospel respecting a future state, rendered 
hera patient one. She had no fears of 
death, and as to what was to follow, she 
was so fully satisfied that she should 
still be under the Divine care, and dealt 
with as infinite wisdom aud mercy 
should dictate, that she looked beyond 
the grave with a hope full of immor- 
tality. 

Many passages of scripture were upon 
the lips, and a refreshment to the spirit, 
of this amiable young woman during 
her hard conflict—she also received both 
relicf and support from detached lines 
and paragraphs of the numerous hymns, 
and pieces of serious and devotional po- 
etry, with which her memory was stored 
—Watts, Doddridge and Mis. Steele 
were her great favourites. How desira- 
ble is it that next to the scriptures, 
young people should have their minds 
veplenished with judicious hymns, and 
other serieus poctical compositions: 
they stick firmly in the memory, they 
often keep out idle and vicious thoughts» 
they afford many a delightful song i 
the * house of our pilgrimage,’ they 
soothe the languour of sickness and, not 
unfrequently, cheer the dark valley of 
the shadow of death. According to her 
own repeated desire, Mrs. Follett was 
deposited in the most private unostenta 
tious mannner, in Salcombe Church- 
yard. She was always a flower of the 
shade, but her memory is fragrant, ~ 
she will long live in the hearts of all w 
knew her. An afflicted husband, 
two children, one an infant, and the 
other too young to be sensible of its loss, 
are her survivors, a 





